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SHE design and arrangement 
of lunatie asylums have 
lately occupied the attention 
of many architects, and, 
indeed, will continue to do 
so, as several extensive 
buildings of this character are about to be 
erected in different parts of the country. The 
improved system of treating the insane which 
has been perfected in England, calls for a very 
different description of building from the 
structures formerly used 4s “ mad-houses.” 
Maddening houses they might truly have been 
termed ; and their supervisors and keepers 
must have been more insane than many of the 
poor people who, in those times, were locked 
up in them, with few previous questions. The 
Asylum at Hanwell, under the management of 
the estimable Dr. Conolly, bas established the 
great fact that kindness judiciously adminis- 
tered, and regularity enforced with firmness, 
will do what coercion, with all the aid of whips, 
strait waistcoats, leg-locks, muffs, straps, and 
chains, fails to effect. For some years past 
mechanical restraints have been wholly ba- 
nished, and patients who are sometimes brought 
there manacled from prisons and parish recep- 
tacles, with the reputation of savage vindictive- 
ness or unappeasable fury, are liberated, 
placed amongst a certain number of their 
fellows (properly classed), and a knife and 
fork put into their hands at dinner-time with 
perfect impunity. 

A walk through this noble establishment, 
where a thousand patients of the two sexes, in 
all stages of madness, are congregated, removes 
the wonder which this fact may at first excite : 
all are so quiet and orderly, chains are so 
evidently not needed, that no credit seems due 
for avoiding the use of them. We forget how 
this has been brought about,—that it is the 
result of a system, to which let due honour 
be given. 





The interior of Hanwell Asylum, with a 
fitting expositor, is a deeply interesting sight, 
though necessarily a sad one. The Bedlam 
of former times is now, we hope, simply a 
tradition, 

For the perfection of such a system much 
depends on the nature of the building in which 
the patients are placed. In a gloomy, ill- 
arranged structure, without the means of per- 
fect classification, nothing can be done. 
Bodily health and a cheerful tone of mind are 
most important for success, and to ensure 
these, as far as may be, good drainage and 
ventilation, light and airy chambers, and the 
most careful arrangement generally, are neces- 
sary. Everything repulsive or disheartening 
is to be avoided; a good situation, a cheerful 
aspect, and pleasant prospects are to be sought; 
and the means of general inspection by the 
directors, with the least fatigue and waste of 
time, the centralization of those offices and 
apartments which are used by the whole of the 
inhabitants of the building in common, pro- 
tection of the patients from fire, and the most 
efficient and economical mode of heating the 
building, should be most carefully attended to. 

Some persons are of opinion that a large 
asylum should be built on the villa principle, 
and resemble a little colony, the separate build- 





others of more experience, and who have re- 
sided in large establishments, state that 
such an arrangement would require nearly 
a double staff of officers to perform the 
duties. This seems evident; and when the 
extra expense in building, drainage, lighting 
with gas, and the extra number of boilers for 
warming, cisterns for the supply of water, and 
outlay for verandahs, together with other ex- 
tra expenses which would be incurred in work- 
ing such an establishment, are taken into con- 
sideration, we cannot venture to recommend 
such an arrangement. 


Again: some few among those who take an 
interest in the cause of the insane recommend 
that the chapel of an asylum should be detached, 
and at some little distance from the main build- 
ing. Those who entertain such an opinion, 
however, are not aware, perhaps, that the pa- 
tients attend chapel, not on Sundays only, but 
twice a day throughout the winter as well as 
summer ; and that to take feeble patients from 
the warm wards to the chapel, even though 
there be covered ways, would have a very pre- 
judicial effect upon their health; besides, mach 
needless expense would be incurred in the con- 
struction and working of a separate warming 
apparatus for the chapel alone, which would 
be avoided by having it conveniently situated 
in the asylum, and within reach of one of the 
boilers, from whence the heat for warming 
might be supplied when necessary. 


The difficulties in arranging a lunatic 
asylum increase greatly wlien it is to accom- 
modate more than five hundred patients. When 
it is for a thousand patients, as in the case of 
the additional pauper asylum for Middlesex, to 
be erected at Colney Hatch, to which we briefly 
alluded last week, there is a temptation to re- 
sort toa building three stories in height, which 
is very properly objected to by the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, and is decidedly to be 
avoided. The disadvantages of a third story 
are obvious, such as the additional fatigue 
occasioned by it, and the obstacle this affords 
to a proper supervision of it. Dr. Conolly, 
in a letter to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Visitors, Benjamin Rotch, Esq., 
on the intended new asylum, which he pub- 
lished a short time ago, takes the same view 
of the question, and urges the magistrates to 
confine their new building to two stories. 

In noticing this letter, the Westminster 
Review* says :— 


“ Agreeing with the general principles laid 
down by Dr. Conolly on this point, it yet seems 
to neuen itself into a question of mechanical 
arrangement. His objection to the third story 
is on the score of physical labour, in ascending 
and descending. But this labour would not 
exist in a well-arranged asylum. Apart from 
these considerations there is no doubt that the 
average atmosphere is purer and better adapted 
for human breathing at a height of from fifty 
to one hundred feet above the surface of the 
earth than it is at the surface, whether that 
surface be composed of clay or gravel. The 
air is drier at that height, as we get beyond the 
line of surface evaporation, and within that line 
the deleterious gases are found most prevalent. 
Low spirits are synonymous with moisture ; 
the nerves become flaccid and unbraced, like 
stringed instruments out of tune. Moist air 
carries off the electricity from the body; dry 
air does not. Moist air, with heat, is the at- 
mosphere of fever and liver complaint. Moist 
air, with heat and stillness, is the atmosphere 
of putridity, the paradise of mosquitoes.” 

“In deep mines and in lofty factories, 
where the saving of human labour is an im- 
portant element ia profit, machinery is adopted 
to raise and lower the workmen without 
muscular exertion. Adapting the same ma- 
chinery to hospitals and asylums, there seems 





* October, 1847, p, 129, 


to be no reason 


four, or more storie 
should not be a ry ious ar 

er labour-sa wer, we take it, should 
be a cuncoastar “a every wellarranged 
asylum, in order to furnish employmen at 
essential to the cure of mental disease—to 
patients. And that employment should be as 
various as human tastes. The two 
sources of human misery are—want of employ- 
pare and individoals being misfitted to their 
emplo t. @ can conceive it ible 
eo en saya aa the best oe 
might be nearly self-supporting,—the patients 
doing nearly all the work of the ccbtichonamh. 
Our ideas on the subject are, that the building 
should be of siz stories in height, in the form 
of a parallelogram, or of two sides of a square, 
and with machine lifts: one in the centre and 
one at each end, rising and falling from floor 
to floor, alternately. The middle lift might 
serve as an observatory for watching the 
galleries, The whole should be fire-proof. The 
steam-engine should keep a constant supply of 
hot and cold water to the top of the building, 
and all refuse, wet or dry, should be conveyed 
down proper shoots, Warm or cold air should 
be introduced at pleasure through double floors, 
and gas laid on wherever required. In so 
large an establishment a gas-work would be 
matter of course, and the workshops might be 
contiguous to it. As the engine would be 
constantly going, the lifts would be always in 
motion, but of course staircases would be pro- 
vided for emergencies. One entire floor, pro- 
bably the centre, should be appropriated for the 
residence of the officers of the establishment ; 
and there is no reason why they should not be 
divided into suites of apartments, as private, 
and far more convenient than any detached 
houses. Along the galleries rails should be 
laid, on which small trucks should run with 
soft-tired wheels, giving no sound, and com- 
municating with the lifts. In this mode food 
or fuel could be taken anywhere with the 
minimum of labour, either up or down. Asoand 
reason, we conceive, for preferring several 
stories to an extended area, is getting the best 
aspect for the greatest number of rooms, 
There is but one south-west, and the best form 
would be a re-entrant angle forming two sides 
of a square, one looking south and the other 
west, over a garden; the galleries of access 
being at the back of the rooms, at the salient 
angle. From the centre the view might thus 
be attained down both wings. The length of 
the angles being regulated by convenience, 
they might be multiplied in number, each 
having the same aspect, yet not overlooking 
each other.” 


The height of such a building, with its con- 
sequent shade and gloom, presents an in- 
superable objection in our minds to such an 
arrangement, even were there none other : the 
observations, however, are sufficiently sugges- 
tive to deserve extracting. 

The provision of a sufficient number of 
single sleeping-rooms, and the avoidance of 
dormitories with more than eight or ten beds 
in each, are essential points in a lunatic 
asylum. 

Above all things, however, it is important 
that the building should be fire-proof. The 
commissioners, in their instructions, say :— 
“The staircases throughout the building 
should be of stone. In all cases, the store- 
rooms for inflammable stores should be 
thoroughly fire-proof. If timber floors are 
used, there must be a disconnection of the floor 
and joists at all the internal doorways, by 
means of a stone cill; similar separations, at 
not greater distances apart than 50 feet, should 
be made in the floor and joists of the galleries 
or corridors; and provision should be made 
for acomplete fire-proof separation of the tim. 
bers of the roof, at distances of not more than 
50 feet, according to the arrangements of the 
plan.” 

This, however is not sufficient to prevent 
the most fearful calamity in the event of a fire 
oceurring. In all buildings lated to the 
sick, the infirm, or the old, the whole structure 


should unquestionably be fire-proof. Even in 
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our ordinary’ dwelling-houses the absence of 
precautions in this respect is most short-sighted 
and blameable. We earnestly urge on the 
magistrates the necessity of attention to this in 
the proposed new asylum. 

A few words now as to the designs for this 
building, which have been selected, premising 
that the land on which it is to be erected 
is situate at Bet’s Stile, near Colney Hatch, 
between Finehley-common and Southgate. It 
consists of about 119 acres, lying on both sides, 
but chiefly on the west side of the Great 
Northern Railway, and has a sharp slope to 
the south-east. On the north side is a lane 
which runs from Colney Hatch to Bet’s Stile. 
The first selected plan (by Mr. Daukes,* pre- 
mium, 3002), or rather plans, for there are 
three,—one for a two-story building, one for 
a three-story building, and a third, partly of 
one and partly the other—has the entrance- 
front next this lane, and presents a long straight 
line of building, from east to west, with wings 
at each extremity, extending from the central 
line on the two-story plan both north and 
south, and on the three-story plan to the north 
only. The offices are on the south side, and 
will interfere with the appearance of the build- 
ing, as seen from the railway. The plan ap- 
pears to have been well considered; the 
galleries are light and airy, chiefly single- 
warded; and the arrangements generally 
good, but the building being spread out 
so far as it is, the distance to the kitchen 
from some of the wards is very great. 
Externally, little has been aimed at: the 
dwelling-house style has been adopted (rus- 
ticated quoins and a dentil cornice), with a 
plain bell turret in the centre of the main build- 
ing. In one of the perspective views the build- 
ing is shewn to be roofed in compartments, and 
has the appearance of consisting of a number 
of distinct buildings brought together. The 
estimate cost of the building, if the accommo- 
dation be obtained in two stories, is 85,000/. ; 
if in three stories, 75,0007. 

It is right we should say that we havea 
personal bias in favour of the second design 
selected (by Mr. G. Godwin and Mr. Harris, 
premium 200/.), and leave our readers to form 
their own judgment. This bias, while it aids, 
perhaps, in leading us to give unqualified pre- 
ference to the second design both as regards 
arrangement and architectural treatment, for- 
bids us to do more than describe it. The plan 
is the }{ shape on a large scale, two stories in 
height, with three short lateral projections to- 
wards the east and three towards the west, 
giving the means for very perfect classification 
and separation. The entrance is in the centre 
of the south front, to which importance is 
given by the chapel, which projects forward, 
and a clock tower rising from the main build- 
ing behind. 

In this design the females occupy the 
western division, and the males the eastern 
division; these are connected with the chapel 
and central offices by wards for aged and quiet 
patients on the female side, and by a passage 
at the back of various domestic offices and 
workshops on the male side, as well as by 
verandahs on the outside of the building. 

The arrangement of the bedrooms and gal- 
leries is a modification of the single and the 
double-sided system, viz., of wards which have 
bed-rooms on one side only, and those which 
have bed-rooms on both sides. By the adop- 
tion of this plan, the asylum would not cover 
so large an area as it would if constructed 
with the single row of bed-rooms throughout, 





* Motto—* Humanitas.” 
+ Motto—* Practice with Theory.” 





and it tends materially to keep down the ex- 
pense of erection. The galleries are |1 feet in 
width, with a large window at the extreme end 
of each; these windows, together with open 
compartments for taking the meals, leave the 
asylum perfectly free from dark corners, and, 
at the same time, give a cheerfal view of the 
surrounding country. By this arrangement, 
there are no nooks or hiding-places, and it is 
favourable for inspection. 

The whole of the building was proposed to 
be fire-proof, the stories being separated by 
brick arches, and the roofs, sashes, and shut- 
ters, formed of cast or wrought-iron. The 
style adopted is Tudor, the materials red brick 
with white-brick dressings, excepting the cen- 
tral portion, where stone would be used, and 
the estimated cost was 82,0007. For a three- 
story building the cost was put at 75,0007. 

The authors of the third design (Messrs. 
Allom and Crosse,* premium 100/.) appear 


} to have inclined to a three-story building. The 


plan, as in number 1, presents an extended 
straight line of building, with a wing at 
each end projecting towards the south, and 
then again extending towards the east on 
one side, and towards the west on the 
other. The wards are mostly double. The 
style is Elizabethan, the materials red 
brick with white brick or stone dressings ; and 
the estimated cost, if we understood rightly, 
also 75,000/., a curious coincidence, con- 
sidering that no amount was stipulated by the 
magistrates. The plan for affording accom- 
modation in a two-story structure shews a 
square pile of building at each end of the main 
line, surrounding an open quadrangle. 

There were several very clever designs 
amongst the rejected plans, but the majority 
of them were wholly unfit for the purpose, 
although set forth with much artistic ability at 
great cost. They shewed a fearful waste of 
time and money.t 








AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 
ATTACHED OFFICES AND THE RATE OF 
BUILDINGS. 


Wirxa regard to two third-rate dwellings in 
the district of Lewisham, built by Mr. Adams, 
the surveyor of the district gave him notice of 
what he considered an irregularity, namely, 
that certain additions were being built which 
increased the rate of the original buildings, 
the €xternal walls of such buildings not being 
commensurate; also that the walls of these 
additions were only one brick thick. 

This not being attended to, the district-sur- 
veyor lodged un information. 

At the meeting, it appeared that the area of 
each of the houses was within 30 inches of the 
full area of a third-rate house, that is to say, 
six squares, exclusive of the alleged rear addi- 
tions; and that, including the area of such 
additions, each would exceed six squares; that 
the thicknesses of the walls of the main build. 
ings were such as are required for houses of 
the third-rate, and the thickness of the walls 
of the alleged additions was §} inches; that 
the said alleged additions extended through 
two stories ; that such additions were each less 
than half a square in area, and consisted of a 
water-closet and a lobby, communicating by a 
doorway with the house and with the outside 
of the buildings in each story. It appeared 
also that such additions had been commenced 
at the same time with the main buildings, the 
footings and a few courses of one of the outer 
inclosing walls of each having been laid at the 
same time with those of the main buildings, 
and that toothings had been left in the back 
walls of the main buildings to receive such 
additions ; and that when the walls of the main 
buildings bad been nearly completed and the 





* Motto, “ Labore et Honore.” 


+ We are asked by more than one com; to bear witness o 
the polite and considerate attention of Mr. John Skaife, clerk to 
the committee for providing the asylum, and do go willingly, because 
we know it is deserved. 
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roofs were partly on, but not covered in, th, 
builder proceeded to carry up such additions. 

The surveyor stated, that under these circum- 
stances he objected to the works, considering 
that therule for ascertaining areas (as explained 
by certain awards of the official referees) re- 
quired such additions to be included in ascer- 
taining the area of the houses for the purpose 
of determining the rate, in which case the 
houses in question would be of the second rate, 
and their walls insufficient in thickness; and 
that he could not object to the footings and 
toothings, as indicating the intention to erect 
such additions, as they might have been in- 
tended for a portico, or other erection not to 
be included in ascertaining the area; and the 
Act would not prohibit the present additions 
if built after the roofs of the main buildings 
had been covered in. 

On the other side it was contended, that the 
said alleged rear-additions were attached build- 
ings or offices, which, under the rule for ascer- 
taining area, ought to be excluded from the 
area of the houses to which they belong; but 
assuming the case to be otherwise, it appeared 
from a previous award of the official referees 
between the same parties, that it was the duty 
of the district-surveyor to have objected in the 
first instance, when he became aware of the 
intention to erect such additions, and that, 
under the circumstances, the official referees 
would make no direction thereon. 

It further appeared that the working draw- 
ings,of the buildings in question, being plans 
and sections of the same, upon which the said 
alleged additions appear in manner as they 
have been built in connection with the main 
buildings, were laid before the district-surveyor 
at the commencement, or at some time within 
a week after the actual commencement of the 
works. 

The referees decided, ‘‘ That the two rear- 
additions referred to in the said information, 
and hereinbefore described, being each a 
water-closet, with asmall lobby thereto in each 
of the two stories throughout which the addi- 
tion in each house respectively extends, and 
capable of being used only as closets and not 
as apartments, are offices belonging to the 
main buildings, and that inasmuch as the area 
of every building is to be determined by the 
number of squares contained in the surface of 
any ‘floor which shall contain the greatest 
number of squares at or above the principal 
entrance to such building, but excluding from 
such surface the area of any attached building 
or office, area, baleony, or open portico; the 
said rear-additions, notwithstanding the com- 
munications with the main buildings through 
the back external walls of such buildings, may 
be built with the main buildings without in- 
creasing the rate of such main buildings ; and 
that inasmuch as such offices are to be deemed 
in respect of the walls thereof, and all other 
requisites, as buildings of the rate to which 
they would belong if built separately, and are 
(when so rated) buildings of the fourth-rate of 
the first, or dwelling-house class, and the walls 
thereof are not of less thickness in the two 
stories than 84 inches, the same are not con- 
trary to the Metropolitan Buildings Act.” 

Expenses to be paid jointly by the surveyor 
and the builder. 





WHAT SHOULD A SANITARY BILL 
CONTAIN ? 


Sir,—! think no time could be more oppor- 
tune than the present to impress upon the 
new Parliament the necessity for early, effi- 
cient, comprehensive, and stringent legisla- 
tion upon the sanitary system. After having 
been twice upon the point of success (how- 
ever partial and imperfect that first success 
might have been), I do not doubt but that the 
third attempt will be successful, and 1 consider 
that we have now even stronger grounds for 
requiring a complete and really effective “ bill 
of health” than we previously had, as the 
patient bas been getting worse, and therefore 
requires stronger remedies than were at first 
proposed to be administered. I will then, with 
your permission, say a few words regarding 
the extent to which those remedies ought to 
be yr and as to what they ought to be; 
and I hope that our lawgivers will see the 


policy of giving us a law which may be as 
nearly as possible perfect, as tending to save 
themselves and the public generally much 
trouble, and of promptly putting an end, as 
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far as possible, to the dreadful and wholesale 
extermination which has been, and is at pre- 
sent, going on amongst the masses of the 
population, to an extent considerably greater 
(as has been repeatedly shewn) than would be 
the case were we involved in a “ perpetual 
civil war.” As ds the extent of the pro- 
posed bill of health, and other accompanying 
remedial measures, they should not be selfishly 
confined to England, but the whole of Great 
Britain and a should have the benefits 
which will assuredly result from them; and 
above all, I would bring the metropolis within 
the pale of the bill, as most of all requiring 
supervision. 

The remedial measures of which I spoke in 
conjunction with the “ bill,” are the window- 
tax, the brick excise, and the soap excise, 
which ought immediately to be abolished ; in- 
deed, the only objection to such a step is, that 
they are sources of revenue; but when 
there are so many other means of raising taxes 
which would not operate so injuriously as these 
do (for instance, by a rightly-modified open & 
tax), that objection only appears in the light 
of aquibble. And here I would remark, with 
respect to an excellent suggestion which re- 
cently appeared in Tue Buiiper, viz., the 
formation of societies all over the country, 
for the purpose of rendering the evils of these 
taxes more generally known, that I hope the 
brickmakers will take the lead in such a move- 
ment, as I believe the public are not sufficiently 
aware of the bad effects of the brick duty. 

Amongst the remedial measures for which 
a separate but also coeval Act would be re- 
quired, I class the removal of Smithfield 
market and the slaughter-houses with which 
it is surrounded, and the establishment of 
other markets and abattoirs in more suitable 
and suburban localities. The other points on 
which it would be desirable to legislate might 
all be included in the “ Bil] of Health,” or the 
Sanitary Act (in prospective), and I will first 
briefly mention them :— 

1. Sewerage and drainage. 

Paving. 

. Scavengering. 

. Supply of water. 

. Supply of gas. 

. Prevention of intra-mural burial. 

. Establishment of cemeteries. 

- Establishment of public baths and wash- 
houses. 

9. Establishment of public necessaries for both 
sexes. 

10. Regulation of noxious and dangerous busi- 
nesses. 

11. Establishment and management of fire- 
escapes and fire-engines, and other means for ex- 
tinction of fire. 

12.,;The obligation to consume the smoke pro- 
duced in manufactories and river steamers, or in 
the case of the latter, to burn coke. 

13. The prevention of the use of unhealthy un- 
derground cellars as living rooms. 

14. The opening up of narrow courts and alleys, 
and in some cases their abolition. 

15. Ventilation. 

16. Establishment of public gardens and play- 
grounds, &c. 

Let us now consider some of the above sub- 
jects in the order in which they are placed ; 
and it may be remarked, in passing, that 
although these observations may apply, for the 
sake of exemplification, more particularly to 
the metropolis, yet they are not on that account 
to be considered inapplicable to other places. 
I cannot help thinking that the efforts which 
have been made for the exclusion of the metro- 
polis, and more particularly the “ city,” from 
the operations of the general bill, are merely a 
subterfuge for the real purpose of excluding the 
metropolis altogether from any sanitary im- 
provement, in order that the corporation, the 
commissioners of sewers, paving, &c., and the 
various parochial vestries, may retain the power 
in their own hands, and that, in fact, those 
who are so clamorous for exclusion from the 
o~- bill do not desire a separate bill. 

owever, to return to my sixteen heads :— 
First, as regards Sewerage and Drainage, per- 
~_ the most important of the whole. 

he general arrangement of the sewers, I 
think, should be such as have been, in part at 
least, adopted in the Holborn and Finsbury, 
and Westminster divisions of the metropolis, 
more especially as regards the provisions of 
the bill lately obtained by the commissioners 
of the latter district. The sewers, all agree, 
should be of the egg or oval shape, and of no 
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greater size than is absolutely necessary for 
all present and reasonably prospective wants. 
All sharp angles in the sewers (and drains too) 
should be carefully eschewed, and the junctions 
formed of gentle curves in the direction of and 
so as to offer the least impediment to the 
current. This should be always enforced in 
the formation of house-drains, and their con- 
nection with the sewers. The sewers should 
have shafts or other means for the removal or 
neutralizing of the noxious vapours which are 
generated L the sewage matter. The mate- 
rial of the sewers, if small, might be glazed 
stoneware socket-pipes, the best material for 
drains also, (but green bottle glass socket- 
jointed pipes, as suggested in Tue Buiiper, 
would do as well); and the large sewers should 
be formed of hard bricks. Terro-metallic bricks 
might be used with advantage, and would be 
better if glazed,—of a wedge shape, made 
to suit the form and size of sewer, and set in 
suitable cement or mortar. 

There should be a compulsory clause in the 
bill, obliging the formation of public sewers 
in every public place, whether street, court, 
or alley, &c., and wherever a sewer exists 
within a reasonable distance, or wherever one 
may be formed, every dwelling-house should 
have an efficient trapped drain into the sewer, 
as well as all workshops and manufactories 
also. This clause of the bill should in every 
ease be strictly enforced. 

No sewage matter should be discharged into 
the river (and this applies equally well to all 
other towns, &c.); but it should be conducted 
to a considerable distance, and applied to agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Immense advantages would accrue to the 
public if this system of conveying the sewage 
manure intothe country were generally adopted. 
In the present state of things, the larger 
the number of sewers and drains constructed 
in the metropolis, and the more efficient its 
sewerage and drainage in other respects 
becomes, the more the Thames itself will 
approximate to a large open sewer; and I 
firmly believe that if we persist in discharging 
the contents of our sewers into the river, it will 
ere long become such an intolerable nuisance, 
that we shall be compelled to, shall I say “arch 
itover,” as was the case with the “ Fleet ditch,” 
which was formerly a navigable “ river,” 
but has now, alas! degenerated into a com- 
mon sewer. What would your readers think 
of the “ Thames ditch,” or the “ Thames 
sewer,” being the designation of ‘* Old Father 
Thames?” Any one who has been in the habit 
of travelling by the river steamers, or who has 
resided or been taken by his avocations in the 
neighbourhood of the Thames, must be fully 
aware of the stench which arises from the 
river, especially at low water, when the accu- 
mulations of filth are exposed to the air: and 
the water, as is well known, contains so much 
filth in solution, that it cannot be used for an 
household purposes without filtration, whic 
would not be the case if the sewage of the 
—— were not emptied into it, and the 
manufactories (gas‘ works among the rest) 
were not allowed to throw what they deem 
their refuse (?) into our great highway. 

A private company propose to obviate the 
evil ; but although I am confident that the prin- 
ciple is good, yet I should not like to see it 
carried out by the company, for the following 
reasons :— 


Because their scheme does not embrace the 
whole of the metropolis, and because the profits 
which would be derived from the undertaking 
would go into the pockets of the shareholders ; 
whereas, were the same plan applied to the 
whole of the metropolis, under the superin- 
tendence of a General Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commission, the returns would enable them 
to considerably reduce, or perhaps abolish 
altogether, the sewer-rates ; and in the bands 
of a public body it would be carried out with 
more attention to the public interests than by 
a private company. 

The remaining points under my first head, 
which should be included in the Act, are the 
compulsory establishment in every dwelling- 
house, workshop, manufactory, &c. of water- 
closets, and the abolition of privies and cess- 

Is. 
ry will now proceed to the second subject— 
Paving. 

The benefits of good paving should be ex- 
tended to all footways and carriageways 
within the jurisdiction of the Act. For streets 





| where the traffic is 

“— be used, as at ere Sa hard bricks 
or tiles in s. Fore wa : 
either act aman as on Londo and Black. 
friars bridges, or wood, might be used. The 
latter material is capable of great improve- 
ment ; the wood, previous to being used, should 
undergo a chemical preparation, to harden and 

reserve it from decay. A good foundation, 

h for foot and carriageways, is a great 

requisite, not only to prevent settlements, but 
also to prevent the surface water from pene- 
trating into the earth, and thus finding its wa 
into the basements of houses, cellars, &e. ‘This 
may be attained by the use of good concrete, 
or, what is better still, small granite, such as 
is used for macadamizing, run in with gas- 
tar, another use for the refuse (?) of coal-gas, 
and fine gravel. The paving should also be 
wellgrouted in, after having been first rammed, 
and it should not be used immediately after- 
wards, as is now the custom, 

The macadamizing system seems unfit for 
application in towns ; indeed, it should be only 
used for country roads. If you observe any of 
the streets of London which are macadamized, 
in wet weather you will find that they are 
always muddy, whereas those streets which 
are well paved with granite or wood, are 
always much cleaner. I do not mean to say that 
they are as they ought to be, because 
the scavengering (to which I shall refer 
presently) is so bad, that this cannot be 
expected ; but still they are better in this re- 
spect. As a case in point, I have never seen 

leet-street cleaner than after a heavy shower 
of rain, and I have never observed parts of 
Oxford-street, which are macadamized, in a 
more filthy state than under the same circum- 
stances. In dry weather, also, the macadam- 
ized roads are more dusty than paved roads; 
indeed, well paved 8 if kept properly 
swept, would be entirely free from both dust 
and mud, and such a state of things will, I 
hope, be attained ere long. Good paving is 
quite as essential as good drainage, indeed, it 
is itself a system of surface drainage, and 
sewers and drains are of very little use with- 
out it, 

I have stated that a good foundation is a 
great desideratum in order to prevent settle- 
ments in the paving, which break the curve of 
the roadway and form puddles in wet weather, 
besides causing a continual expense in relaying 
the paving; but however good a foundation 
is made when the paving is first put down, it 
cannot be jong retained while the roadways are 
continually being broken up to get at the gas 
and water-pipes. 


The chief cause of the partial failure of the 
wood paving is simply this: — The grooves 
get choked up with mud, so that a smooth sur- 
face is formed, which renders it dangerous 
for the horses in wet weather, but this may be 
easily remedied by all the grooves being formed 
at exactly regular distances, and by the use of 
rakes with teeth to fit the grooves, and which 
the scavengers should use before sweeping the 
wood paving. This brings me to my third 
subject—Scavengering. 

It must be admitted that there has been 
some improvement of late in the metropolis, 
and in the “city” in particular, in this re- 
spect, but the system is still very ineffective as 
regards the principal streets which, in the 
“ city,” are swept by men who are stationed the 
whole of the day along the principal lines of 
thoroughfare, and are provided with a broom 
and shovel, and an iron vessel somewhat like 
a pail, in which they deposit the sweepings, 
until the cart comes round to receive its con- 
tents ; but thisarrangement is a decided failure, 
and the best proof of this is, that the streets 
where it is adoptec are never thorou bly clean 
except in dry weather, while the smaller streets, 
which are swept once a day, in the ordinary 
manner, are always in a much better state, 
although there is room for improvement in 
them. I consider that the principal streets, 
where the traffic is great, should be swept 
by a gang of men, accompanied by a cart or 
carts, twice a day, in the morning and in the 
afternoon; and the smaller streets, lanes, 
courts, alleys, squares, &e., once a day, in the 
same manner ; and the foot-ways as well as the 
carriage-ways should come under the opera- 
tions of the scavengers. In dry weather the 
streets, before being swept, should be watered, 
otherwise clouds of dust are raised to the great 
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convenience and danger of the passenger ; and 
if this plan were carefully carried out, there 
would be no need to water the streets at any 
other time, as there would be very little or no 
dust left to require it, The streets should be 
watered by water from the Thames (which 
would be also available in case of fire, and for 
cleansing the sewers), and which should be 
laid on to every street, &e., by pipes, which 
should be always kept charged, and applied to 
the streets by means of plugs, and a hose with 
a sileaiued: finely-perforated rose at the 
end. 

The fourth point is the supply of water, 
which the Act should require to be constant 
and universal,—that is to say, the pipes, which 
should be always charged, should extend to 
every public place, and the water should be 
laid on to every dwelling-house, and supplied 
at a moderate charge. Should the sewers, as 
proposed, be diverted from the Thames, its 
water might perhaps be available for domestic 
peyaee as well as for the watering, and per- 

aps occasional washing, of the streets, clean- 
ing sewers, extinguishing fires, &e. All 
public pumps and springs should be carefully 
preserved and kept in order, and others formed 
in localities where they do not at present exist. 

Then, as to the supply of gas. The Act should 
require eyery public “emda 1p street, court, 
or alley, to be well lighted with good gas, at a 
moderate price; and should the existing com- 
panies refuse to do this, or in places where no 
gas-works exist, the sanitary commission or 
commissioners should be required to establish 
works of their own; and the profits derived 
from this source should be applied to the re- 
duction of the rates. Electricity might be ap- 
plied to the lighting of the public lamps with 
advantage. 

Instead of burying the gas, water, electric 
telegraph, or any other pipes under the road- 
ways, as at present, they should, as already 
urged by you, be inelosed in underground 
tunnels, somewhat similar to sewers, with com- 
munications with every house, &e., by means 
of earthenware or terro-metallie pipes, so that 
any alterations or repairs to the pipes might 
be done at any time without the necessity of 
breaking up the roadways and paving, the ex- 
pense of which would, of course, be saved. 

«Oxygen gas might, perhaps, be manufactured 
on a large scale, and supplied by means of pipes, 
&c., in the same way as the carburetted hydro- 
gen now is, for the purpose of producing the 

rilliant light known by the name of the Bude 
light, or for increasing the combustion in fur- 
naces, &c., for which purpose bellows are now 
used; and the underground ways would afford 
great facilities for laying the pipes along 
the streets, and communicating them with the 
houses, without the least occasion for opening 
the ground or taking up the paving and stop- 
ping the traffic. 8 ould electric clocks ever 
come into general use, these ways might also 
be available for this purpose.* —~ 

Then, as to the prevention of intra-mural 
burial: this should be rendered compulsory by 
the Act; and vaults or burial-grounds which 
are in a very bad state, should be covered over 
with concrete and asphalte ; and in churchyards 
or burial-grounds, where the interments have 
not been so numerous or recent as to require 
this, trees might be planted (as suggested in 
Tue Buiiper), and the surface covered with 
gravel or with fresh earth, and turfed. 

The consideration of other points must be 
left till next week. A Lonponer. 











Water anv Drainace.—At Richmond- 
terrace, Clifton, last week, according to the 
Bristol Times, there was scarcely a family 
which had not some of its members sick. It 
was not, however, until one death took place 
and several were in imminent danger, that the 
cause of this extensive illness was discovered, 
when it turned out to be produced by the use 
of a spring which supplied the place, and 
whose waters had been imperceptibly poisoned 
by a sewer breaking into it, and so greatly 
vitiating their character as to cause gastric 
fever in every family using it! On being found 
out, of course the evil was remedied but not 
before much mischief had been done ‘and the 
necessity both for a pe supply of water and 
an improved system of drainage shewn, 
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WORKS IN PARIS. 

Tue choir of the church of St. Germain des 
Pré: has been decorated elaborately. The 
vaultings are painted blue, sprinkled with gold 
stars; the walle present figures of saints and 
archangels larger than life, on a gold ground ; 
the columns and the groinings are painted of 
various colours, and all the windows are filled 
with stained glass. 

Rapid progress is being made in the works 
at the Sainte-Chapelle, and a magnificent result 
may be eted. The clusters of columns, 
the groins, the windows, and walls, are resplen- 
dent with colour, gilding, and enamel. An 
enormous sum has been spent there. 

At the celebrated hospital of Bicétre con- 
siderable works are going on, a part of the old 
structure being demolished for rebuilding. The 
cost is estimated at 12,0002. 

Designs for a new Palais de Justice have been 
approved of by the Conseil- Général de la Seine, 
the expense of which would be about 500,000/. 

The entrance-front of the Hotel Soubise, 
appropriated to the archives of the kingdom, 
has been adorned with groups of statues, and 
the peristyle of the principal entrance restored. 





SOMETHING FROM AMERICA. 

In an American paper we find an article, 
apparently from ore of Mr, N. P. Willis, on 
the Art-Union of New York, which appears to 
be making satisfactory progress. The writer 
calls ita Rialto which bridges over the chasm 
between artists and the public, and says,— 
“The flowering of a plant which has been 
hitherto only known for its foliage, is a true 
but insufficient type of the relation which the 
formation of the art-union bears to the pro- 
gress of our country,—for though a combined 
attention to art awakens an embellishing taste 
in all things, it has a fruit as well as a flower, 
viz., a counter-growth to the canker of busi- 
ness, and an ennobling substitute, for the ex- 
citements of care and anxiety, to successful 
merchants who retire to use their acquisitions. 
We look upon the ‘ Art-Union,’ indeed, as, 
properly, our country’s first conservatory for 
gentlemen ; where men of taste and natural 
refinement, as well as wealth, may be made 
honorary officers and patrons of art, as, by a 
king, they are made counts and baronets for 
the same qualities and deservings.”’ 

In a second paper there is an article by Dr. 
Dewey, another American writer, on Mr, 
Power’s beautiful statue, ““ The Greek Slave,” 
exhibited in London some time ago, Those of 
our readers who remember it, will admit the 
truth of the following :— 

“« The Greek Slave’ is clothed all over with 
sentiment; sheltered, protected by it from 
every profane eye. Brocade, cloth of gold, 
could not be a more complete protection than 
the vesture of holiness in which she stands, 
For what does she stand there? Te be sold; 
to be sold to a Turkish harem! A perilous 
position to be chosen by an artist of high and 
virtuous intent, A perilous point for the artist, 
being a good man, to compass. What is it? 
The highest point in all art. To make the 
spiritual reign over the corporeal ; to sink form 
in ideality; in this particular case, to make the 
appeal to the soul entirely control the appeal 
to sense; to make the exposure of this beau- 
tiful creature foil the intent for which it is 
made; to create a loveliness such that it 
charms every eye, and yet that has no value 
for the slave-market, that has no more place 
there than if it were the loveliness of infancy ; 
nay, that repels, chills, disarms the taste that 
would buy. And how complete is the suc- 
cess! I would fain assemble all the licen- 
tiousness in the world around this statue, to be 
instructed, rebuked, disarmed, converted to 
purity by it!” 

The house in which Franklin spent his boy- 
hood is threatened with demolition. A Bos- 
ton paper says,— 

“It will not be many years before this mo- 
nument of the most celebrated man that Bos- 
ton—not to say America—ever produced, will 
be demolished, and the place that knows it 
will know it no more, unless something be 
done to save it. It will be a burning shame 
and a lasting disgrace to Boston, with all its 
wealth, and its pretensions to liberality, and 
its affectation of reverence for its at men, 
to suffer the most historical of its houses to be 





destroyed, when the rise of real estate in that 
neighbourhood shall seal its doom. It is a 
shame that it has been left so long to take the 
chances of business! It should have been 
bought years ago, and placed in the hands of 
the Historieal Society, or some other perma- 
nent body, in trust, to be preserved for ever 
in its original condition. It is not too late to 
restore it to something like its first estate, and 
to save it from utter destruction. If it be not 
done, it will be a source of shame and sorrow 
when it is too late.” 

On this subject the Washington Union re- 
marks,—‘‘ The present fashion in our cities, of 
modernizing everything ancient, together with 
the increased and fast inereasing value of 
building lots, is rapidly uprooting from our 
hearts a spirit of feeling which should never 
be destroyed—a feeling of veneration for the 
mementos of our great and remarkable men. 
Their ancient dwelling-places, which, but a 
glance at, used to bring up such countless re- 
collections, are being rapidly obliterated. The 
old dwelling-house and shop, with al! that 
association throws around them, are torn down 
to give place to some stately mansion, where 
man’s pride and pomp may glory and display 
itself, or some spacious warehouse, where his 
goods may be stored and his gains counted.” 








THE STATE OF THE BUILDING TRADE. 
Sir,—I am gratified, as will no doubt be 
many in the trade, to find the leading article 
of your last number but one touching upon the 
subject of competition, and more gratified to 
find you promising to return speedily to it, Itis 
a subject of such grave and serious importance, 
that doubtless there is scarcely any thing at 
the present time which more requires continued 
and increased agitation, in order that men’s 
eyes may be opened to see the absurdities they 
have been indulging in, by carrying out the 
pernicious system to trade of making con- 
tracts any how, and underany terms and obliga- 
tions. Inthe present disastrous state of things it 
would be well if all our journals were found en- 
deavouring tooutvie one another in exposing the 
follies, and I may justly say cruelty, produced 
by fostering the bane to a nation’s welfare 
and the good feeling of its various members in 
society. So great a curse is competition, and 
so rest a drawback to every thing that is just 
and honourable to a country, especially such 
as this, that it is the duty of a just and humane 
government to make a most searching inquiry 
into its effects, and the present and probable eon. 
sequences to the people in general, You say 
you have received a number of letters of a 
contradictory character. This must naturally 
be expected, as it is not likely tlat the class 
who are benefited by the oppression of their 
less fortunate brethren should be anxious for 
a change, When we find a young architect, 
who, having little or no connection, in order to 
obtain one, stoops to means knavish and worth- 
less, can we expect such a one to desireachange 
from the present reckless, cut-throat system ? 
As an illustration, I herewith mention a cir- 
cumstance, one out of many that have come 
within my own notice, A few years since | 
was acquainted with a shrewd intelligent man, 
one of our old-school surveyors, who was ocea- 
sionally employed by a young man, an archi- 
tect,—one who had but a short time previously 
commenced business,—to take out quantities 
for builders to tender from for various works 
he had occasionally to execute. The instruc- 
tions we received from him were to this effect : 
“I wish you to understand that I require, in 
taking out your measurements, that you cut 
them as fine as a hair (a term not unknown to 
many pettifogging surveyors at the present 
time), pinch them, in fact, every way. The in- 
terests of the builderstand to us for nothing ; the 
interest only of our clients we must regard.”’ 
But this worthy young architect—this young 
wiseacre—knew not the integrity of the man 
with whom he was dealing, It has been fre- 
quently remarked, and I regret to say it is a fact 
beyond all dispute, that architects have been 
at auxiliaries to the ruin of the trade, as 
undreds of examples would tend to confirm. 
I will farnish one of many within my own 
knowledge. 
About ten years since a builder, with whom 
I had been long acquainted, had among his 
customers a gentleman of rank and title, and 
for whom, at various times and to his satisfac- 
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tion, he had performed much work. It 
happened that he now required an alteration of 
some extent, and gave directions for plans to be 
furnished of the same. The builder unfortunately 
introduced an architect, one whom he esteemed 
a sincere friend (and who is at the present time 
held in high repute) to furnish the same instead 
of himeelf The gentleman agreed to the pro- 
posal; the plans were furnished (and good 
ones they were, though not free from extra- 
vagance) ; but this worthy architect, instead of 
placing the work to be executed by the person 
who obtained him the employment, imme- 
diately proposed general competition for the 
same, alleging that it would be done at a 
cheaper rate thereby. His whining persua- 
sions had the desired effect, and the builder 
afterwards lost the future works of the gentle- 
man he had so long retained, What is the 
scheme of many ef our architects now? It is 
not generally known, but it is a trath, they are 
using every exertion to cripple little builders, 
and throw all their works into the hands of a 
few of our large ones,—some even haye the 
hardihood to avow it. E 

If these practices are to gantinue, (and the 
are more likely to increase than diminish, 
surely it is high time that a body af men like 
master builders should arouse from the le- 
thargy in which they haye sa leng been at 
ease, and take immediate measures for the 
overthrow of such a system as the present, and 
if they do not, insolvency and bankruptcy 
must henceforth be before their eyes, although 
we think there has been enough of that for these 
past few months to make up for the next hun- 
dred years, at least jt is to be hoped such ig the 
case. The present practices want a thorough 
uprooting, and a regeneration of things is 
absolutely necessary, if trade is again to he put 
ina sound and healthy state, 

There has been a growing system for the 
last few years of furnishing quantities to 


‘builders about to compete, in some instances a 


surveyor being employed by the architect only 
for the purpose, and in others one being ap- 
pointed by the builder also. In both cases the 
system is (and I say it from experience) bad, 
very bad; in the former case especially, nine 
times in ten it is disastrous to the builder. As 
one proof out of many I could name, not long 


~since I knew a case where of Caen stone 


some hundreds of feet were omitted, and other 
articles were deficient, though not to such an 
extent, Should this reach the eye of parties 
who have some knowledge of the same, let 
them not attempt a contradiction, for in my 
possession are the bills of quantities and the 
dimensions, as furnished by the surveyor. It 
is a wiser plan altogether for each competing 
builder to have his quantities taken for 
his own especial use; it is not only more 
satisfactory, but the competitors become less 
in number likewise. But why, I should like 
to know, if we must have competition, why 
should not it be done by schedule of prices, as 
it was formerly? Surely it is a more honour- 
able and honest way; besides, it gives employ- 
ment to a most useful class of men, now all 
but extinct, viz., the surveyor, and it puts a 
check upon undue speculation; but without a 
combination we cannot again hope to see an 
improvement in the present state of things—a 
state of things bordering on perfect madness. 
A correspondent observes, that it is now 
getting quite common to apply for an estimate, 
and then hawk the same about from one trades- 
man to another, in order to get the work done 
at a cheaper and still cheaper rate. This is 
correct; the mischief, however, ends not here. 
The subject is discussed with friends at the 
dinner and tea table, and the man of principle 
he of the live-and-let-live ideas—has his 
mind thereby perverted, and he commences 
the system hitherto new to him; and so, from 
friend to friend, this pernicious doctrine is 
conveyed, till all just and honourable feelings 
are entirely lost. In the article of which I 
have before spoken, you question the truth of 
builders sending in nominal amounts: it is of 
every-day occurrence. It is even said that, 
among the largest builders, in nine cases out 
of ten, the contract is selected by the body for 
one. 1 remember a case myself where a 
contract, a few years since, was to be deli- 
yered for some works, under 5,000/, An hour 
or so before the time named for the delivery of 
the tenders, the builders met, opened their 
tenders, and prepared fresh ones. It was then 
and there arranged that 400/. should be added 
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on each estimate, which said sum should be 
divided among the parties competing,—the 
measure was carried out, and the tenders deli- 
vered in due form, the lowest party being the 
suceessful man. ' 

We are, certainly, all in a state of monoma- 
nia, as regards trade; we certainly have for- 
gotten that God created man to be dependent 
upon his fellow—the rich for the poor, and 
the poor for the rich; and we are forgetting 
that, if we subvert these laws, we must natu- 
rally go on inereasing more and more in de- 
geueracy, and, at last, we shall discover that 
we have acted no better part than some poor 
maniac, who, in his animosity, has been his 
own greatest oppressor. 

. A Surveyor. 
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Amona the ancients, artists were the teachers 
ef the people, and their works staad in the 
lace of lectures on religion, morality, aad 
bistry Sinee the press has diffused its 
nfiuence over all nations and clagses, the arts 
of design are no longer go important as a part 
ef public instruction, though still lending an 
useful aid to givilization, enlarging the sphere 
of intellectual enjoyment among the people, 
raising their moral character, and thus assisting 
ip the maintenance of order. Good taste is 
nothing more than an emanation of knowledge, 
and can seldam be found byt in minds whieh 
have been well educated and cultivated ; it is, 
in fact, nothing more thaa the feeling in which 
all such minds are , and the result of a 
eommon discipline, There may be truth in 
the saying that the aptist, like the poet, is bora, 
not made ; and sametimes great works are pro- 
duced by untutored genius; but in general the 
maxim of Horace will apply to every art :— 


‘ego nee studium sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium.”f 

Few artists can rise to the standard of a re- 
fined taste, without a better cultivation of the 
mind than can often fall to the lot of natural 
talents in this country of expensive education. 
Even with the most bappy union of genius and 
cultivation, he will not be saved from the 
necessity of complying with the taste of an ill- 
educated public ; because, in the absence of all 
other protection, the favour alone of that public 
can enable him to gain alivelihood by his pro- 
fession. If a painter rise above the valgar 
taste, his works will often remain unsold. An 
enlightened patron may occasionally secure to 
him a reward for the completion of some more 
elevated purpose; but such rare exceptions to 
the generality of purchasers will hardly, in the 
utmost conceivable aggregate, maintain the 
artist in his proper position in society, unless 
he devote also a large portion of his time to 
works adapted to the general market, such as 
portraits, scenes taken from the fashionable 
drama or romance,—works, in short, which, 
instead of aiming at a permanent reputation, 
recommend themselves merely as an elegant 
kind of furniture for the houses of those whose 
principal occupations are to accumulate wealth, 
and to employ its superfluities in a rivalship of 
ostentation. 

The worldly condition of seulpture is still 
worse than that of painting, sculpture requir- 
ing a more educated mind, a more perfect con- 
ception of the beautiful, and a greater stretch 
of intellect in embodying that conception. The 
learned and skilful sculptor is therefore more 
rarely found: he meets with a smaller number 
of congenial minds to appreciate his efforts ; 
and among the lower classes scarcely any that 
can understand them. And yet he has some 
advantages over the painter. While the latter, 
in his more perishable productions, derives 
little or no assistance from the ancients, the 
sculptor has the opportunity of studying some 
of those ancient specimens of the plastic art 
which seem to us like the productions of a 
different species of mortals. In high patron- 
age, also, the sculptor has an advantage, in the 
public demand which continually oceurs for 
memorials of great events or of distinguished 
individuals,—works which cannot easily be 
confined to Gothie sculpture. Nevertheless, 
the advances mude in sculpture have not been 
such as the establishment of a rich museum of 








* From “Thoughts on the Degradation of Science in Rngland.” 
By F. BR, 8. well, Bond-street. 


+ De Arte Poetic’, v. 409. 








ancient works in the metropolis gave some 
reason to hope for, either in that first step to 
improvement, an imitation of ancient art, or in 
the application of the taste and skill so acquired 
to modern purposes: the demand for public 
monuments has not produced sufficient capacity 
to execute them, and the profession of a 
sculptor, like that of a painter, is chiefly sup- 
ported by the manufacture of portraits,—a very 
a branch of art, but created to gratify 

lings of vanity or affection, totally uncon- 
nected with cultivation of mind, and indicating, 
by the immense preference given to it, the low 
intellectual tone of the present age, as well as 


that sowaihing more than commercial protec- 


tion is required for i provement in the arts of 
design, not less than ie agience and literature. 
* * * * 


Had aeience possegged itg due influence or 
authority during the paat gentury, many great 
works essential te the OF prosperity of 
the country would not af tine remain to be 
done; nor others af comparative inutility have 
been executed at an 3 pata guch 
as the royal Is land and Ireland, 
the Water! B e, and the Thames-tuanel. 
There weal ably have been @ better 
management ef publie works, a better system 
of paval architecture anf when steam was 

ied to eammunicat sea and land, the 
auncils of Science mi bt have saved the 
community from much of 8 needless expenses, 
ambling and ruio, the mechanical e , and 
Sicrogard of the pabive which the rapid 
increase of disposable eapital in England, and 
an insatiable thirst of high profits, have acca- 
sioned in the proseeution of this grost social 
improvement. Nor ig it likely, if Science had 
hed ite due share ia the national councils, that 
the taste and arts of England would have had 
for their representatives the York and Nelson 
columns, the discordant architecture and dis- 
proportionate objects which meet the view in 
Trafalgar-square, or the eolossal figures on 
orn side of the ifr ty entrance o re me- 
tropolis: one a copy of an antique figure holding 
a horse, which bo been forend Ay the repre- 
sentation of a combatant; the other, an eques- 
trian statue in repose, on the summit of 2 lofty 
arch, 








COMPENSATION—BATTERSEA PARK. 

Tue first of a series of claims which have 
been made in respect of property required for 
the intended park at Battersea, waa tried on 
the 2nd inst, before the Sheriff of Surrey, at 
the Horns-tavern, Kennington. The case was 
that of a Mr. Chabot, who claimed 10,2124, for 
three acres of land on the shore of the river. 

In support of this claim his counsel called 
the following surveyors, viz.:—Mr, Porter, 
who, as we understand, valued the property at 
9,499/.; Mr. Tress, at 8,578/.; Mr. » at 
8,500/7.; and Mr. Hunt, at 7,115/. Mr. Lee 
and Mr. G. L. Taylor also valued the property 
upon the assumption that the claimant might 
inclose a further portion of the river; and, 
upon such assumption, Mr. Lee valned the 
property at 11,215/.; Mr. Taylor, 9,642/. 

It was elicited, upon cross examination, 
that the owner had purchased the property at 

ublic auction fromthe late Earl Spencer, in 
1335, for 1207. The jury viewed the ground, 
and, after a protracted inquiry, returned a ver- 
dict of 7507.11 

A correspondent asks whether more fools 
than rogues were concerned in this inquiry, 
and where he ought to look for them, in the 
witness or the jury-box ? : 

Mr. Chabot complains gravely of the in- 
justice done him. It appears that the sum 
given was for one acre only, the claimant's 
right to two acres, formerly a wet-doek, being 
disallowed, without notice to him that his title 
would be questioned. 








Improvement ov Lasournsrs’ Corraces. 
—The fourth report of the Northumberland 
Cottage Improvement Society* contains plans, 
—_ and estimates of cottages erected at 

raster; at Choppington, near Morpeth ; st 
Doddington, and at Rock : they present no- 
thing new, but, as serving to point attention 
to the necessity of improving the dwellings of 
the labourer, the efforts of the society deserve 
great praise. 


' © Whitaker, London ; Smith, Alnwick. 
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convenience and danger of the passenger ; and 
if this plan were carefully carried out, there 
would be no need to water the streets at any 
other time, as there would be very little or no 
dust left to require it. The streets should be 
watered by water from the Thames (which 
would be also available in case of fire, and for 
cleansing the sewers), and which should be 
laid on to every street, &e., by pipes, which 
should be always kept charged, and applied to 
the streets by means of plugs, and a hose with 
a ~iiauedbak finely-perforated rose at the 
end. 

The fourth point is the supply of water, 
which the Act should require to be constant 
and universal,—that is to say, the pipes, which 
should be always charged, should extend to 
every public place, and the water should be 
laid on to every dwelling-house, and supplied 
at a moderate charge. Should the sewers, as 
proposed, be diverted from the Thames, its 
water might perhaps be available for domestic 
purposes as well as for the watering, and per- 
haps occasional washing, of the streets, clean- 
ing sewers, extinguishing fires, &e. All 
public pumps and springs should be carefully 
preserved and kept in order, and others formed 
in localities where they do not at present exist. 

Then, as to the supply of gas. The Act should 
require every public one par ged street, court, 
or alley, to be well lighted with good gas, at a 
moderate price; and should the existing com- 
panies refuse to do this, or in places where no 
gas-works exist, the sanitary commission or 
commissioners should be required to establish 
works of their own; and the profits derived 
from this source should be applied to the re- 
duction of the rates. Electricity might be ap- 
plied to the lighting of the public lamps with 
advantage. 

Instead of burying the gas, water, electric 
telegraph, or any other pipes under the road- 
Ways, as at present, they should, as already 
urged by you, be inelosed in underground 
tunnels, somewhat similar to sewers, with com- 
munications with every house, &e., by means 
of earthenware or terro-metallie pipes, so that 
any alterations or repairs to the pipes might 
be done at any time without the necessity of 
breaking up the roadways and paving, the ex- 
pense of which would, of course, be saved. 

Oxygen gas might, perhaps, be manufactured 
on a large scale, and saat by means of pipes, 
&c., in the same way as the carburetted hydro- 
gen now is, for the purpose of producing the 
rilliant light known by the name of the Bude 
light, or for increasing the combustion in fur- 
naces, &c., for which purpose bellows are now 
used; and the underground ways would afford 
great facilities for laying the pipes along 
the streets, and communicating them with the 
houses, without the least occasion for opening 
the ground or takin up the paving and stop- 
ping the traffic. Should electric clocks ever 
come into general use, these ways might also 
be available for this purpose,* 

Then, as to the prevention of intra-mural 
burial: this should be rendered eompulsory by 
the Act; and vaults or burial-grounds whic 
are in a very bad state, should be covered over 
with concrete and asphalte ; and in churchyards 
or burial-grounds, where the interments have 
not been so numerous or recent as to require 
this, trees might be planted (as suggested in 
Tue Bui.per), and the surface covered with 
gravel or with fresh earth, and turfed. 

The consideration of other points must be 
left till next week. A Lonnoner. 





Water ann Drainace.—At Richmond- 
terrace, Clifton, last week, according to the 
Bristol Times, there was scarcely a family 
which had not some of its members sick. It 
was not, however, until one death took place 
and several were in imminent danger, that the 
cause of this extensive illness was discovered, 
when it turned out to be produced by the use 
of a spring which supplied the place, and 
whose waters had been imperceptibly poisoned 
by a sewer breaking into it, and ‘so greatly 
vitiating their character as to cause gastric 
fever in every family using it! On being found 
out, of course the evil was remedied, but not 
before much mischief had been done ‘and the 
necessity both for a pee supply of water and 
an improved system of drainage shewn, 


* A sy of to improve the air i i 
would evaluable, i? Tt could be properly regulated. Fev. nallapoey 








THE BUILDER. 


WORKS IN PARIS. 

Tue choir of the church of St. Germain des 
Prés has been decorated elaborately. The 
vaultings are painted blue, sprinkled with gold 
stars; the walle present figures of saints and 
archangels larger than life, on a gold ground ; 
the columns and the groinings are painted of 
various colours, and all the windows are filled 
with stained glass. 

Rapid progress is 7 made in the works 
at the Sainte- Chapelle, and a magnificent result 
may be expeeted. The clusters of columns, 
the groins, the windows, and walls, are resplen- 
dent with colour, gilding, and enamel. An 
enormous sum has been spent there. 

At the celebrated hospital of Bicétre eon- 
siderable works are going on, a part of the old 
structure being demolished for rebuilding. The 
cost is estimated at 12,0002. 

Designs for a new Palais de Justice have been 
approved of by the Conseil- Général de la Seine, 
the expense of which would be about §00,0002. 

The entrance-front of the Hotel Soudbise, 
appropriated to the archives of the kingdom, 
has been adorned with groups of statues, and 
the peristyle of the principal entrance restored, 





SOMETHING FROM AMERICA. 

In an American paper we find an article, 
apparently from the pen of Mr. N. P. Willis, on 
the Art-Union of New York, which appears to 
be making satisfactory progress. The writer 
calls ita Rialto which bridges over the chasm 
between artists and the public, and says,— 
“The flowering of a plant which has been 
hitherto only known for its foliage, is a true 
but insufficient type of the relation which the 
formation of the art-union bears to the pro- 
gress of our country,—for though a combined 
attention to art awakens an embellishing taste 
in all things, it has a fruit as well as a flower, 
viz., a counter-growth to the canker of busi- 
ness, and an ennobling substitute, for the ex- 
citements of care and anxiety, to successful 
merchants who retire to use their acquisitions. 
We look upon the ‘ Art-Union,’ indeed, as, 
properly, our country’s first conservatory for 
gentlemen ; where men of taste and natural 
refinement, as well as wealth, may be made 
honorary officers and patrons of art, as, by a 
king, they are made counts and baronets for 
the same qualities and deservings.”’ 

In a second paper there is an article by Dr. 
Dewey, another American writer, on Mr, 
Power’s beautiful statue, ““ The Greek Slave,” 
exhibited in London some time ago, Those of 
our readers who remember it, will admit the 
truth of the following :— 

/ « ¢ The Greek Slave’ is clothed all over with 
sentiment; sheltered, protected by it from 
every profane eye. Brocade, cloth of gold, 
could not be a more complete protection than 
the vesture of holiness in which she stands, 
For what does she stand there? To be sold; 
to be sold to a Turkish harem! A perilous 
position to be chosen by an artist of high and 
virtuous intent, A perilous point for the artist, 
being sgeer man, to compass. What is it? 
The highest point in all art. To make the 
spiritual reign over the corporeal ; tosink form 
in ideality; in this particular case, to make the 
appeal to the soul entirely control the appeal 
to sense; to make the exposure of this beau- 
tiful creature foil the intent for which it ig 
made; to create a loveliness such that it 
charms every eye, and yet that has no value 
for the slave-market, that has no more place 
there than if it were the loveliness of infancy ; 
nay, that repels, chills, disarms the taste that 
would buy. And how complete is the suc- 
cess! I would fain assemble all the licen- 
tiousness in the world around this statue, to be 
instructed, rebuked, disarmed, converted to 
purity by it!” 

The house in which Franklin spent his boy- 
hood is threatened with demolition. A Bos- 
ton paper says,— 

It will not be many years before this mo- 
pument of the most celebrated man that Bos- 
ton—not to say America—ever produced, will 
be demolished, and the place that knows it 
will know it no more, unless something be 
done to save it. It will be a burning shame 
and a lasting disgrace to Boston, with all its 
wealth, and its pretensions to liberality, and 
its affectation of reverence for its great men, 
to suffer the most historical of its houses to be 
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destroyed, when the rise of real estate in that 
neighbourhood shall seal its doom. It is a 
shame that it has been left so long to take the 
chances of business! It should have been 
bought years ago, and placed in the hands of 
the Historieal Society, or some other perma- 
nent body, in trust, to be preserved for ever 
in its original condition. It is not too late to 
restore it to something like its first estate, and 
to save it from utter destruction. If it be not 
done, it will be a source of shame and sorrow 
when it is too late.” 

On this subject the Washington Union re- 
marks,—‘‘ The present fashion in our cities, of 
modernizing everything ancient, together with 
the increased and fast inereasing value of 
building lots, is rapidly uprooting from our 
hearts a spirit of feeling which should never 
be destroyed—a feeling of veneration for the 
mementos of our great and remarkable men. 
Their ancient dwelling-places, whieh, but a 
glance at, used to bring up such countless re- 
collections, are being rapidly obliterated. The 
old dwelling-house and shop, with all that 
association throws around them, are torn down 
to give place to some stately mansion, where 
man’s pride and pomp may glory and display 
itself, or some spacious warehouse, where his 
goods may be stored and his gains counted.” 








THE STATE OF THE BUILDING TRADE. 
Sir,—I am gratified, as will no doubt be 
many in the trade, to find the leading article 
of your last number but one touching upon the 
subject of competition, and more gratified to 
find you promising to retarn speedily to it, Itis 
a subject of such grave and serious importance, 
that doubtless there is scarcely any thing at 
the present time which more requires continued 
and inereased agitation, in order that men’s 
eyes may be opened to see the absurdities they 
have been indulging in, by carrying out the 
pernicious system to trade of making con- 
tracts any how, and under any terms and obliga- 
tions. Inthe present disastrous state of things it 
would be well if all our journals were found en- 
deavouring tooutvie one another in exposing the 
follies, and I may justly say cruelty, produced 
by fostering the bane to a nation’s welfare 
and the good feeling of its various members in 
society. So great a curse is competition, and 
80 Frost a drawback to every thing that is just 
and honourable to a country, especially such 
as this, that it is the duty of a just and humane 
overnment to make a most searching inquiry 
into its effecta, and the present and probable eon- 
sequences to the people in general, You say 
you have received a number of letters of a 
contradictory character. This must naturally 
be expected, as it is not likely that the class 
who are benefited by the oppression of their 
less fortunate brethren should be anxious for 
a change. When we find a young architect, 
who, having little or no connection, in order to 
obtain one, stoops to means knayish and worth- 
less, can we expect such a one to desireachange 
from the present reckless, cut-throat system ? 
As an illustration, I herewith mention a cir- 
cumstance, one out of many that have come 
within my own notice, A few years since I 
was acquainted with a shrewd intelligent man, 
one of our old-school surveyors, who was ocea- 
sionally employed by a young man, an archi- 
tect,—one who had but a short time previously 
commenced business,—to take out quantities 
for builders to tender from for various works 
he had occasionally to execute. The instrue- 
tions we received from him were to this effect : 
“T wish you to understand that I require, in 
taking out your measurements, that you cut 
them as fine as a hair (a term not unknown to 
many pettifogging surveyors at the present 
time), pinch them, in fact, every way. The in- 
terests of the builderstand to us for nothing ; the 
interest only of our clients we must regard.” 
Bat this worthy young architect—this young 
wiseacre—knew not the integrity of the man 
with whom he was dealing, It has been fre- 
quently remarked, and I regret to say it is a fact 
beyond al] dispute, that architects have been 
at auxiliaries to the ruin of the trade, as 
undreds of examples would tend to confirm. 
I will farnish one of many within my own 
knowledge. 
About ten years since a builder, with whom 
I had been long acquainted, had among his 
customers a gentleman of rank and title, and 
for whom, at various times and to his satisfac- 
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tion, he had performed much work. It 
happened that he now required an alteration of 
some extent, and gave directions for plans to be 
furnished of the same. The builder unfortunately 
introduced an architect, one whom he esteemed 
a sincere friend (and who is at the present time 
held in high repute) to furnish the same instead 
of himeelf. The gentleman agreed to the pro- 
posal; the plans were furnished (and good 
ones they were, though not free from extra- 
vagance) ; but this worthy architect, instead of 
placing the work to be executed by the person 
who obtained him the employment, imme- 
diately proposed general competition for the 
same, alleging that it would be done at a 
cheaper rate thereby. His whining persua- 
sions had the desired effect, and the builder 
afterwards lost the future works of the gentle- 
man he had so long retained, What is the 
scheme of many ef our architects now? It ig 
not generally known, but it is a truth, they are 
using every exertion to cripple little builders, 
and throw all their works into the hands of a 
few of our large ones,—gome even have the 
hardihood to avow it. Z 

If these practices are ta gantinue, (and the 
are more likely to increase than diminish, 
surely it is high time that a body of men like 
master builders should arouse from the le- 
thargy in which they have se long been at 
ease, and take immediate measures for the 
overthrow of such a system as the present, and 
if they do not, insolvency and bankruptey 
must henceforth be before their eyes, although 
we think there has been enough of that for these 
past few months to make up for the next hun- 
dred years, at least it is to be hoped such is the 
case. The present practices want a thorough 
uprooting, and a regeneration of things is 
absolutely necessary, if trade is again to be put 
in asound and healthy state. 

There has been a growing system for the 
last few years of furnishing quantities to 
‘builders about to compete, in some instances a 
surveyor being employed by the architect only 
for the purpose, and in others one being ap- 
pointed by the builder also. In both cases the 
system is (and I say it from experience) dad, 
very bad; in the former ease especially, nine 
times in ten it is disastrous to the builder. As 
one proof out of many I could name, not long 
‘since I knew a case where of Caen stone 
some hundreds of feet were omitted, and other 
articles were deficient, though not to such an 
extent, Should this reach the eye of parties 
who have some knowledge of the same, let 
them not attempt a contradiction, for in my 
possession are the bills of quantities and the 
dimensions, as furnished by the surveyor. It 
is a wiser plan altogether for each competing 
builder to have his quantities taken for 
his own especial use; it is not only more 
satisfactory, but the competitors become less 
in number likewise. But why, I should like 
to know, if we must have competition, why 
should not it be done by schedule of prices, as 
it was formerly? Surely it is a more honour- 
able and honest way; besides, it gives employ- 
ment to a most useful class of men, now all 
but extinct, viz., the surveyor, and it puts a 
check upon undue speculation; but without a 
combination we cannot again hope to see an 
improvement in the present state of things—a 
state of things bordering on perfect madness. 


A correspondent observes, that it is now 
getting quite common to apply for an estimate, 
and then hawk the same about from one trades- 
man to another, in order to get the work done 
at a cheaper and still cheaper rate. This is 
correct; the mischief, however, ends not here. 
The subject is discussed with friends at the 
dinner and tea table, and the man of principle 
+-he of the live-and-let-live ideas—has his 
mind thereby perverted, and he commences 
the system hitherto new to him; and so, from 
friend to friend, this pernicious doctrine is 
conveyed, till all just and honourable feelings 
are entirely lost. In the article of which I 
have before spoken, you question the truth of 
builders sending in nominal amounts: it is of 
every-day occurrence. It is even said that, 
among the largest builders, in nine cases out 
of ten, the contract is selected by the body for 
one. I remember a case myself where a 
contract, a few years since, was to be deli- 
vered for some works, under 5,0002, An hour 
or so before the time named for the delivery of 
the tenders, the builders met, opened their 
tenders, and prepared fresh ones. It was then 
and there arranged that 400/. should be added 





on each estimate, which said sum should be 
divided among the parties competing,—the 
measure was carried out, and the tenders deli- 
yered in due form, the lowest party being the 
suceessfal man. : 

We are, certainly, all in a state of monoma- 
nia, as regards trade; we certainly have for- 
gotten that God created man to be dependent 
upon his fellow—the rich for the poor, and 
the poor for the rich; and we are forgetting 
that, if we subvert these laws, we must natu- 
rally go on increasing more and more in de- 
generacy, and, at last, we shall discover that 
we have acted no better part than some poor 
maniac, who, in his animosity, has been his 
own greatest oppressor. 

.. A Surnveyos. 
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Awmona the ancients, artists were the teachers 
ef the people, and their works staad in the 
lace of lectures on religion, morality, and 
istory. Sinee the press has diffused its 
influence over all nations and clagaes, the arts 
of design are no langer ga important as a part 
of public instruction, though still lending an 
useful aid to givilization, enlarging the sphere 
of intellectual enjoyment among the people, 
raising their moral character, and thus assisting 
in the maintenance of order. (Good taste is 
nothing more than an emanation of knowledge, 
and can seldam be found but in minds whieh 
have been well educated and gultivated ; it is, 
in fact, nothing more thag the feeling in which 
all such minds are agreed, and the result of a 
eommon discipline, There may be truth in 
the saying that the aptist, like the poet, is bora, 
not made ; and sometimes great works are pro- 
duced by untutored genius ; but in general the 
maxim of Horace will apply to every art :— 


‘ego nee studium sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium.’t 

Few artists can rise to the standard of a re- 
fined taste, without a better cultivation of the 
mind than can often fall to the lot of natural 
talents in this country of expensive education. 
Even with the most bappy union of genius and 
cultivation, be will not be saved from the 
necessity of complying with the taste of an ill- 
educated public ; because, in the absence of all 
other protection, the favour alone of that public 
can enable him to gain a livelihood by his pro- 
fession. If a painter rise above the vulgar 
taste, his works will often remain unsold. An 
enlightened patron may occasionally secure to 
him a reward for the completion of some more 
elevated purpose; but such rare exceptions to 
the generality of purchasers will hardly, in the 
utmost conceivable aggregate, maintain tbe 
artist in his proper position in society, unless 
he devote also a large portion of his time to 
works adapted to the general market, such as 
portraits, scenes taken from the fashionable 
drama or romance,—works, in short, which, 
instead of aiming at a permanent reputation, 
recommend themselves merely as an elegant 
kind of furniture for the houses of those whose 
principal occupations are to accumulate wealth, 
and to employ its superfluities in a rivalship of 
ostentation. 

The worldly condition of sculpture is still 
worse than that of painting, sculpture requir- 
ing a more educated mind, a more perfect con- 
ception of the beautiful, and a greater stretch 
of intellect in embodying that conception, The 
learned and skilful sculptor is therefore more 
rarely found: he meets with a smaller number 
of congenial minds to appreciate his efforts ; 
and among the lower classes scarcely any that 
can understand them. And yet he has some 
advantages over the painter. While the latter, 
in his more perishable productions, derives 
little or no assistance from the ancients, the 
sculptor has the opportunity of studying some 
of those ancient specimens of the plastic art 
which seem to us like the productions of a 
different species of mortals. In high patron- 
age, also, the sculptor has an advantage, in the 
public demand which continually oceurs for 
memorials of great events or of distinguished 
individuals,—works which cannot easily be 
confined to Gothic sculpture. Nevertheless, 
the advances made in sculpture have not been 
such as the establishment of a rich museum of 





* i hg ~ — the Degradation of Science in England.” 
By F. KR. 8. well, Bond-street. 
+ De Arte Poetici, y. 409. 





ancient works in the metropolis gave some 
reason to hope for, either in that & step to 
improvement, an imitation of ancient art, or in 
the application of the taste and skill so acquired 
to modern pu : the demand for public 
monuments has not produced sufficient capacity 
to execute them, and the profession of a 
sculptor, like that of a painter, is chiefly sup- 
ported by the manufacture of portraits,—a v 
ara branch of art, but created to gratify 
lings of vanity or affection, totally uncon- 
nected with cultivation of mind, and indicating, 
by the immense preference given to it, the low 
intellectual tone of the present age, as well as 
that somethi than commercial protec- 
tian is seven top ingrovement in the arts of 
design, not less ven ia agience and literature. 
* . * 


Had acience possegged its due influence or 
authority during the past eentury, many great 
works essential te the OF prosperity of 
the country would nat at this ine remain to be 
done ; nor others af comparative inutility have 







been executed at an ous expens¢, such 
as Ky royal Seatland and Ireland, 
the Waterlae- e, the Thames-tuanel. 
There would ably have been @ better 


management ef publie works, a better aystem 
of paval architecture; and when steam was 
applied fo eammun by sea and land, the 
auncils of Science might have saved the 
community from much of the needless expenses, 
os and ruin, the mechanical errare, and 
iar of the public which the rapid 
he of diaposchie capital in England, aod 
an insatiable thirst of high profits, have acca- 
sioned ig the prosecution of this has social 
improvement. Nor ig it likely, if Science had 
ite due share in the national councils, that 
the taste and arts af England would have had 
for their representatives the York and Nelsan 
columns, the discordant architecture and dis- 
roportionate objects which meet the view in 
Trafalgar-square, or the ¢olossal res on 
either side of the western entrance of the me- 
tropolis: one a copy of an antique figure holding 
a horse, which bes been forced Ae iy the repre- 
sentation of a combatant ; the other, an ope 
trian statue in repose, on the summit of a lofty 
arch. 














COMPENSATION—BATTERSEA PARK. 

Tue first of a series of claims which have 
been made in respect of property required for 
the intended Pian at Battersea, was tried on 
the 2ad inst, before the Sheriff of Surrey, at 
the Horns-tavern, Keanington. The case was 
that of a Mr. Chabot, who claimed 10,21) 2%. for 
three acres of land on the shore of the river. 

In support of this claim his counsel called 
the following surveyors, viz.:—Mr. Porter, 
who, as we understand, valued the property at 
9,499/.; Mr. Tress, at 8,578/.; Mr. Lee, at 
8,5002.; and Mr. Hunt, at 7,115. Mr. Lee 
and Mr. G. L. Taylor also valued the property 
upon the assumption that the claimant might 
inclose a further portion of the river; and, 
upon such assumption, Mr. Lee valued the 
property at 11,215/.; Mr. Taylor, 9,642/. 

It was elicited, upon cross examination, 
that the owner had purchased the property at 
pa auction from the late Earl Spencer, in 

835, for 1207. The jury viewed the ground, 
and, after a protracted inquiry, returned a ver- 
dict of 7507.1! 

A correspondent asks whether more fools 
than rogues were concerned in this inquiry, 
and where he ought to look for them, in the 
witness or the jury-box ? 

Mr. Chabot complains gravely of the in- 
justice done him. It appears that the sum 
given was for one acre only, the claimant’s 
right to two acres, formerly a wet-doek, being 
disallowed, without notice to him that his title 
would be questioned. 
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Improvement or Lasourners’ Corraces. 
—The fourth report of the Northumberland 
Cottage Improvement Society® contains plans, 
ss and estimates of cottages erected at 

raster; at Choppington, near Morpeth ; at 
Doddington, and at Rock : they present no- 
thing new, but, as serving to point attention 
to the necessity of improving the dwellings of 
the labourer, the efforts of the society deserve 
great praise. 


" ""e Whitaker, London ; Smith, Aluwick. 
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ANCIENT STREET ARCHITECTURE. 

So very few remains of our ancient street 
architecture are now to be found, that every 
good specimen met with should be the more | 
carefully examined. Every year some old | 
building is removed to be replaced by another | 
more in accordance with the taste of the pre- 
sent generation, and although we must much | 
regret the loss of so many beautiful examples | 
of domestic architecture, and feel that our | 
streets have no longer the picturesque appear- | 
ance they once possessed, yet much is gained | 
on the score of light and air (those great pre- | 
servers of the public health) by the wide streets | 
and lofty houses of the present day. The 
great evil has been, that many of these inter- | 
esting remains have been swept away without | 
any thought or care to preserve correct repre- | 
sentations of them; and although some im- | 
provement is manifest in this respect (thanks | 
to the exertions of the various archeological | 
societies), still there is much to complain of. | 
Coventry, Chester, and Warwick, have perhaps | 
more remains of street architecture than any | 
other towns in the kingdom, and without doubt | 
some of the most interesting. A few houses | 
are yet to be found in Oxford, Tewkesbury, | 
and other places, and in York are still to be | 
seen some curious examples of entrances to 
courts, which appear to have been common to 
several houses. In other towns are some re- 
mains of houses, with the details much de- 
stroyed, many of them originally used as inns, 
as the George, at Glastonbury; another at 
Rochester; the New Inn, at Gloucester (the 
latter much modernized) ; and some others. In 
the market-place at Newark there is also a cu- 
rious house of the time of Edward IV., built 
with timber and plaster, several small figures 
with canopies over them being formed of the 
latter material. In this as in many other in- 
stances are long ranges of windows extending 
across the whole front. We have been particular 
in pointing out as many specimens as occur to | 
us, feeling sure that in some instances atten- 
tion need only be called to them to prevent | 





| their being wantonly swept away ; or if that is 
| unavoidable, that at least some satisfactory re- 


presentations of them may be taken. 


Ford’s Hospital, at Coventry (the street | 
elevation of which is the subject of the accom.- | 


panying illustration), is one of the finest spe- 
cimens of ancient street architecture now to be 
found, and it is much to be regretted that no 
attempts are made to keep it in good repair, 
of which it stands greatly in need. We men- 
tioned it some time ago, when the British 
Archeological Association visited Coventry. 
The only entrance to the building is from the 


street, by the doorway shewn in the illustration. | 


This leads to a narrow open court, on each side 
of which are ranged the dwelliogs, affording 
accommodation for thirteen persons. ‘The de- 
sign and the detail of the fronts in the court are 
equally good, and present as much variety as in 


the more important street front. The whole of | 


the detail is of the most delicate description, 
and it was a matter of much regret that we 
had not time to do more, during a couple of 
hours’ stay in Coventry, than make a sketch of 
the principal front. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Ow the 29th ult., Mr, Poynter, Vice Presi- 


dent, in the chair, the committee appointed to | 
examine the Cavalitre Matas’s design for a new | 


facade to the church of S. Maria del Fiori, at 


Florence, brought up their report, which was | 


received, and will probably be sent to Florence. 


The opinions which we have expressed on this | 


subject were fully borne out by the report itself, 
and, for the credit of the Institute, the less we 


say of this latter the better. We find that there 
is positively one series of complimentary opi- | 


nions on this project in print already, for cir- 
culation, “ patent-medicine ” fashion, and re- 
peat distinctly what we have already said, that 
the design is altogether incommensurate with 


| such a proceeding. 


Mr, Tite read some discursive remarks on 


| pointed architecture, communicated by Mr: 
| Joseph Gwilt, and which are to form a chap- 
ter in the second edition of his ‘“ Encyclo- 
pedia.”” They embraced notices of the free- 
masons, masons’ marks, symbolism, which the 
writer condemned as an idle affair, and general 
| proportions. These he considered were arith- 
metical rather than geometrical, and that the 
figures 3, 5, and 7 regulated many of the 
medieval buildings. He considered it unfor- 
tunate that so much attention is given at this 
time to the study of details rather than to the 
discovery of general principles, which were 
more deserving of attention, because, if the 
| stem of the plant were right, the leaves and 
flowers were sure to come so. 
| Some drawings of mural distemper paintings 
in the chureh at Lingfield, in Surrey, were 
exhibited, consisting of separate figures, about 
two feet high. The whitewash having been 
removed last summer, in the course of repairs 
in one part of the church, the “ command- 
ments ”’ were found written, and then, under 
this writing, the figures in question. 
| Lingfield church, built in the time of Henry 
the Sixth, and one of the most important 
churches in Surrey, being 116 feet long and 
| 64 feet wide, has been recently restored at 
| considerable expense,—the interior, if we may 
| believe a correspondent on the subject, not 
| very satisfactorily. 








| Mer. Fartar anp tHe Late WestMin- 
| sTeR Sewers’ Commission.—Mr. Farlar has 
forwarded us a copy of his letter to the late 
‘commission (mentioned in Tae Buitper, 
| page 572), protesting against the use of the 
| rates for defending an action brought against 
| Mrs. Webb (which action, he says, was simply 
| for the purpose of pressing on the commission 
| to carry out the Act obtained in July last), 
and requests usto print It. The fact, however, of 
our not having done so at the time, shews that 
we did not consider it desirable,—it is now 
even less so. 
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FORMS FOR DOMESTIC UTENSILS, 
OBTAINED FROM LEAVES, 

In a paper on Art, read at the Decorative- 
Art Society by Mr. Dwyer, and reported in our 
pages,* the reader observed, that whatever is 
truly great or practically useful is always based 
on simplicity. He was of opinion that the out- 
lines of Greek and Etruscan vases, which had 
caused much abstruse geometrical investiga- 
tions into conic sections, had not been pro- 
duced by geometry, and he then exhibited a 
series of tracings from the curved outlines of 
leaves, to shew how simply very refined forms 
are obtainable. Above we give some applica- 
tions of the outlines thus obtained. Fig. 1 is 
from a laurel leaf, fig. 2 from an apple leaf, 
and fig. 3 from thornbeam. A geranium leaf 
produced fig, 4, a second leaf of the same kind 
giving the neck ; and fig. 5 is from a leaf of 
privet. 





THE DUOMO OF FLORENCE, 





Sir,—Professor Donaldson’s paper on the 
Duomo of Florence, read at the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, and reported 
verbatim in THe Buitver of the 27th 
ult., is so interesting a document, that I am 
indaced to comment upon it as an example 
of the necessity of collateral research in 
professional pursuits after knowledge. When 
architects of no standing fall into a very usual 
negligence, the consequences are of little im- 
portance ; but the fluency, zeal, and reputation 
of the worthy professor, and perhaps, above 





* See p. 539, ante, 














all, his blooming rhetoric, give charms to his | dignified and impressive modifications of out- 
communications which, like the florid decora- | line, chiaroscuro, and advancing and receding 
tions of latter Gothic edifices, serve to disguise | planes, which form the charm as well of Gothic 
errors of purpose and construction when they | as of classic art.” 

occur, and lead the unwary to a wrong appre- I have, in this part of the inquiry as to the 
ciation of facts. He informs us, that the de- | danger of giving way to the florid style, a few 
sign of that edifice “ is a bold departure from | words to say on the epithet applied to Arnolfo 





previous practice by the introduction of a large | and Giotto,—* lights in an age of artistic dark- 


octagonal vestibule, flanked by three chapels, | ness.” Artistic darkness, indeed! 


and surmounted by its enormous dome—a 
daring transition from established ideas to a new 
epoch.” This is highly complimentary to 
Arnolfo’s energy and talent. He adds, “ On 
the death of Arnolfo, Giotto was appointed to 
continue the work, in which he seems to have 
followed most strictly the design of the original 
architect (Arnolfo), not only in the cathedral 
but in the campanile or bell-tower. * * * 
It is, of the kind, the most beautiful production 
of the art, a perfect gem in design and execu- 
tion, graceful in form and profuse in marble.” 
Mr. Donaldson further calls Arnolfo and 


Giotto, “ lights in an age of artistic darkness.” | 


Every student, and many others, who heard 
the professor, must have taken it for granted 
that Arnolfo was a great and exquisite archi- 
tect, and that Giotto, from the ho lessness of 
excelling his productions, adopted them with- 
out any exercise of his own genius. But the 
tables are sadly turned on poor Arnolfo by the 
following summary charge of the worthy 
orator:—“In casting off the trammels of the 
rules of the fantastic style hitherto prevalent, 
and unacquainted with the severe refinements of 
classic art, * * he has produced an enormoas 
but timid and flat development of surface, 
mechanical and tame, devoid of bold and strik- 
ing sentiment, and with a total absence of those 





It is the 
very age of all that is most beautiful in Gothic, 
and of much that is exquisite in revived art ;— 
the age of Edward the First. The cathedrals 
of Amiens and Salisbury, the Sainte Chapelle 
and Waltham Cross, the monuments in West- 
minster Abbey, of Henry the Third and of 
Edward’s queen, Eleanor, are indications of the 
“ artistic darkness’ of that age. Nor must 
we forget that the sculptor of Edward’s queen 
was the friend, assistant, and rival of Giotto. 
How can Cavallini and Gentile Fabriano be 
forgotten? In like manner the Pisanii, who 
preceded, and Taddeo Gaddi, as well as Pietro 
della Francesca, who immediateiy followed, 
must be rescued from “ artistic darkness.” In 
truth, the ages of darkness were gone: in 
1230, Frederic the Second adopted knowledge 
from the Saracens and planted it in Italy, in 
spite of the church ; he sowed the seed, and, 
after his defeat, the commercial republics, 
liberated from foreign dominion, reaped the 
harvest. Nor was it in Italy only that every 
branch, especially of mathematical science, 
was spreading. Alphonso, king of Castille, 
and the Polish Vitellio, were also brilliant con - 
temporaries of Arnolfo; and the like mast be 
said of our eminent countrymen John of Ha- 
lifex (also called de Sacro Bosco), Friar 
Bacon, and Bishop Grothead. At the same 
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time lived Petrarch, Boceacio, and other dis- 
tinguished writers. 

Instead of troubling you with further proofs 
of the inapplicability of this expression, allow 
me to question another leading surmise, viz., 
that from the death of Arnolfo until the build- 
ing of the dome by Brunelleschi, not only was 
there no other man in Europe capable of 
vaulting so large a space, but that the grossest 
ignorance on the subject prevailed all over Eu- 
rope ; for we are told that the scientific men 
of all Europe were invited to the task. It 
would require some determination, and—you 
will perhaps agree with me—some considera- 
tion, to declare that William de Wykeham 
and William de Woorde were not competent 
to such a performance,—and they lived during 
the assigned period. And so did Brunelles- 
chi’s artistic rivals Donatello and the admi- 
rable sculptor Ghiberti. 

The florid style does not suit historical re- 
search: inconsiderate praise heaped on one 
man too frequently carries with it censure on 
others, without its being intended; this was 
remarkably the ease when the kind-hearted 
professor, in the glow of friendship, stated that 
the neglect of one of the excellences of Cava- 
liére Matas’s design for the west fagade of the 
cathedral, namely, homogeneity of style with 
the original (bald, timid, al flat develop- 
ment, devoid of striking sentiment, &c.), was 
the cause of the failure of so many other de- 
signs. That, again, is a mistake, for several 
of those designs were approved, and only re- 
quired, it would seem, one objection to be 
removed, and that objection—erpense—is also 
an obstacle to Cavali¢re Matas’s design. In 
science compliments are dangerous adjuncts, 
and to pass one to a living architect at the ex- 
oot of Vignola and his compeer Palladio, is 

ardly prudent. Now that the members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects have 
constituted themselves a high tribunal in these 
matters, their verdicts will come before the 
public, and will, of course, call for strict eri- 
ticism.—I send you my name ; and am, Sir, &c. 

Aw Inquirer. 





IGNORANCE IS POWER, TOO. 

Ar a soirée given by the Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institution, last week, Mr. Charles Dickens, 
who presided, speaking of the spectral shadow 
of a certain dead and buried opposition to the 
spread of knowledge, said,— 

“ Imagine here, on either hand, two great 
towns like Leeds, full of busy men, all of them 
feeling necessarily, and some of them heavily, 
the burdens and inequalities inseparable from 
civilised society. In this town there is igng- 
rance dense and dark; in that town, education 
—the best of education ; that which the grown 
man from day to day and year to year fur- 
nishes for himself and maintains for himself, 
and in right of which his education goes on 
all his life, instead of leaving off complacently 
just when he begins to live in the social sys- 
tem. Now, which of these two towns has a 
good man, or a good cause, reason to distrust 
and dread? ‘ The educated one,’ does some 
timid politician, with a marvellously weak 
sight, say (as I have known such won a 
say), ‘because knowledge is power, and be- 
gause it won’t do to have too much power 
abroad.’ Why, ladies and gentlemen, reflect 
whether ignorance be not power, and a very 
dreadful power. Look where we will, do we 
not find it powerful for every kind of wrong 
and evil?— powerful to take its enemies to its 
heart, and strike its best friends down—pow- 
erful to fill the prisons, the hospitals, and the 
graves—powerful for blind violence, prejudice, 
and error, in all their gloomy and destructive 
shapes? Whereas, the power of knowledge, 
A understand it, is—to bear and forbear—to 

arn the path of duty, and to tread it—to en- 
gender that self-respect which does not stop 
at self, but cherishes the best respect for the 
best objects,—to turn an always enlarging ac- 
quaintance with the joys and sorrows, capa- 
bilities and imperfections of our race, to daily 
account ip mildness of life and gentleness of 
construction, and hamble efforts for the im- 
provement, stone by stone, of the whole social 
fabric,” 

At the same meeting, Mr. George Stephen- 
son said—‘ he eammenced his career at a 
lower sading then any man that was present 
there that night. He made that observation 








for the purpose of encouraging the youthful 
mechanic to do as he had done—to persevere. 
And he could tell them that they occupied a 
most advantageous position,—they hed had 
teachers who, going before them, had left 
them their great discoveries as a legacy and a 
guide, if they would take advantage of their 
teaching. But he remembered the time when 
there were none to guide and instruct the 
young mechanic. He knew that if they pro- 
fited by the experience of those who had 
gone before them, they would be saved much 
trouble and annoyance, for the free interchange 
of ideas amongst mechanics would prevent a 
great deal of capital being expended uselessly. 
Many young mechanics, if they did not avail 
themselves of the teaching of those who had 
gone before them, would perhaps be induced 
to believe that they had made some discovery 
in mechanics, and when they had spent a great 
deal of time and money, they would make the 
unpleasant discovery that what they had con- 
sidered an original invention had been put 
forth, it might be, more than twenty years 
before.” 





PROGRESS IN SLOUGH. 

Sir,—T he Sloughites are dreadfully slow to 
see improvements of any kind; they require 
the power of a steam-engine to set them in 
motion, but, when once moved, they go along 
at arailroad pace. They have just had such 
a power, even the power of the press, in the 
shape of Tue Buiiper, which is read in the 
mechanics’ reading-room as regularly and tho- 
roughly as the 7imes. 

For several seasons past the gas question 
had been mooted, but received no encourage- 
ment. A committee was formed a few weeks 
since (in consequence of suggestions thrown 
out by a lecturer), to see how the affair might 
be arranged. They convened a public meet- 
ing, at which they procured the attendance of 
a gas engineer. The result was, a company 
was formed on the spot, with a capital of 
2,5002., in 250 shares of 10/,.each. 155 shares 
were taken in the room: the remainder were 
disposed of the next day. A meeting of the 
shareholders took place on December 3rd, 
to receive the deposits, when the com- 
mittee were authorised to enrol the society. 
The spot of ground was then fixed on, and 
Mr. T. Sharp, of Nottingham, was appointed 
engineer. The works are to be commenced in 
the spring, so as to have them ready for the next 
winter. Upwards of three miles of main will 
be required to reach the different streets. 
Thanks to THe Buinner for this great boon ! 

Subscriptions are still received towards the 
new church for the parish of Eton. The ar- 
chitect’s estimate is 6,000/. 

The alterations and restorations at Eton 
College Chapel are nearly completed. The 
temporary chapel, with its stained-glass win- 
dows, is advertised for sale by public auction. 
The bench ends are of poor design, and look 
very meagre. The roof, though well exe- 
cuted, appears very heavy. It is an open one, 
of oak, and is stained to an excessively dark 
shade, The featherings of the principal next 
the east wall interfere very greatly with the 
label and archivolt mouldings, and therefore 
have a bad effect. 

The plan for establishing (or rather reviving) 
the general market at Slough, is unfortu- 
nately at a stand-still, As the greater part of 
the town is in the manor of Upton-cum-Chal- 
vey, the mover of the scheme wrote to the lord 
of the manor, requesting aid: he declined 
sending cash, and “ begged to warn the inha- 
bitants from executing the works, as if they 
did he should take all the tolls, he having a 
patent for the same.”’ The committee were 
thunderstruck, but, neyertheless, were deter- 
mined not to be outdone, and decided upon 
erecting the market, &c. out of the manor, at 
the outskirts of the town. They, in conse- 

uence, entered into a treaty with a party 
tobe owned the only suitable spot) for the 
fe yp of about three-quarters of an aere, 
aving a frontage of about 100 feet. After 
a length of time, an answer was obtained, and 
again they were baulked, the price required 
being 1,500/, They must now wait till a more 
farpereve time. ‘. 

t appears it is sixty-five years since any 
market was held at Slonghe and about forty 
years since a fair was held; therefore the soli- 
citor to the committee thought the lord of the | 


. 








manor had lost the right by desuetude, but as 
the lord of the manor was determined, and 
opposing him might lead to litigation, they 
thought it the wiser course to be out of his 
power. There was no lack of money, had 
other circumstances been favourable. 


X. Y. Z. 








NEW COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 


Tue ordinary meeting of the Westminster 
Commission, appointed to be held on 
Friday in last week, did not take place, 
in consequence of the supersedeas issued 
by the Lord Chancellor on Tuesday, and, 
therefore, all works and payments were 
declared to be necessarily suspended until the 
new commission should be properly constituted 
and sworn in, Great disappointment was ex- 
pressed by several members of the old com- 
mission that matters were not properly closed 
and wound up, as had been proposed to be 
done at the final meeting, but which was pre- 
vented by the interference above referred to. 


Late on Saturday night notices were received 
at the office in Greek-street, from the Metro- 
politan Sanitary Commission, calling upon the 
officers of the Sewers’ Commission to give their 
attendance at Gwydyr House on Monday morn- 
ing, at a general meeting of the board. They 
accordingly attended, as did also the officers of 
the other metropolitan commissions of sewers. 
At 12 o’clock Lord Morpeth took the chair, 
when the following members took the usual 
oaths of office :—Lord Ebrington, Lord Ashley, 
Dr. Buckland, Mr. Hume, M.P., Hon, F. 
Byng, Dr. Arnott, Dr. 8. Smith, Mr. R. A. 
Slaney, M.P., Sir J. Clark, Rev. W. Stone, 
Professor Owen, Sir H. De La Beche, Mr. J. 
Bidwell, Mr. J. Bullar, Mr. W. J. Broderip, 
Mr. R. L. Jones, Mr. J, Leslie, and Mr. E 
Chadwick. 

Mr. L. C. Hertslet, of the Westminster di- 
vision, and Mr. Staples, of the Holborn and 
Finsbury division, were appointed clerks of 
those districts provisionally ; and Messrs. 
Phillips and Roe, surveyors of the above divi- 
sions, were re-appointed surveyors provision- 
ally, and Mr. Austin consulting-surveyor. <A 
few formal resolutions were then put and 
agreed to. 

In consequence of certain necessary ar- 
rangements to be made, it was considered 
impracticable to hold a court before the 16th 
instant, to which day this meeting stood 
adjourned. 

The constitution of this new commission 
will require consideration. The great object 
of change should be imPROVEMENT. 
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ImMpRovEMENT OF Roaps 1n Kenrtisx 
Town.—An action has just been decided in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, as to the liability 
of certain houses, situated in Kentish Town, 
to be rated by the commissioners appointed 
under 4 & 5 Vict, c, 67, for its improvement. 
The Kentish Town Commissioners had made 
a pavement all the way from Camden Town to 
Highgate, a space of three miles, up to the line 
of road in question, which they repaired, 
widened, and provided with footways, where 
the owners or occupiers had neglected to do 
so. Insome places the pavement had to be 
widened about four feet, by going on the 
earriage-road, which, under 57 Geo. 3, was 
pleces under the jurisdiction of the metropo- 
itan commissioners, whose consent was ob- 
tained. This improvement involved an exten- 
sion of the footway in a part of Southampton- 
terrace, from three feet, which it originally was, 
to seven feet; and it was the expense incurred 
in this addition of four feet in width, that formed 
the matter in dispute. The defendants con- 
tended that they were not liable, inasmuch as 
the footway was not that next or adjoining the 
frontage of their houses, that the money was 
not laid out on the three-feet footway in exist- 
ence on the passing of the Act, or that it ought 
at all events co be shewn that it was laid out 
upon the footway éhree feet wide. Their lord- 
ships gave judgment in favour of the Crown, 
on the ground that the footway in question was 
one that must be considered to come within 
the meaning of the Act, and over which the 
commissioners for the improvement of Kentish 
Town had full and complete control. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE FORM OF 
CAST-IRON GIRDERS. 


Sir,—The following experiments are sub- 
mitted, as laying before you, in a very simple 
form, first, the proportionate values or strengths 
of the simplest forms of east-iron beams, as 
applicable to constructive purposes; and, se- 
condly, the positive value of the application of 
the wrought-iron tension-bar or rod to the 
same, as a means of adding increased value in 
strength ; and that the investigation is at this 
moment imperatively called for, the experienee 
of the last few months witnesses. 

It appears a little singular that the use of 
the tension-bar, as a means of adding strength 
to the bearing purposes of cast-iron, should 
have so largely obtained without the same hav- 
ing been based upon actual experiment, and, 
still more strange, that it should almost in- 
variably have been used in such a position, 
that its presence not only adds nothing to the 
—t sought, but that its application has 
really been one of the elements of 





has been so attached (as see experi- 
ments to be given in a following 
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the weaker, does not shat weakest, by its yield- 
ing first to the force acting upon it accord 
to its own strength, involve, by its sue 
destruction, the destruction also of its fellow, 
and so produce but a double strength of the 
weakest, instead of a combined strength of the 
two? Ifso,—and it appears but reasonable so 
to argue,—how fully does it point to the neces- 
sity of exceeding carefulness of supervision, 
where, as in large strnetures, generally de- 
ndent one part on another, one part in its 
ailare involves such extensive ruin ! 
Experiments D.—These three experiments 
entering into a eomparison with either B or C, 
bear undoubtedly high upon the question of 
the best disposition of the material, recollect- 
ing, at the same time, we are not advocating a 
section or attempting to produce in this inquiry 
the best of all sections for practical purposes, 
but merely instituting comparisons with a de- 
terminate quantity of material, It is remark- 
able here to witness the great increase of 
strength, although not accompanied by stiff- 


Twenty-four inches, 



















ness,—the gain in being 25 cent. 
upon experiment A: the loss in stiffness balag 
per cent, The strength arising from the 
accumulation of the quantity submitted to 
tensile action bears out an adequate result, or 
580 times its own weight, instead of 400, as B 
and shewing over them an increase of 
strength of nearly 50 per cent. In using this 
ae It at ang oy whether the 
wholly upon upper part of 
the i web or whether it be placed upon 
the lower flanchea or webs, the result obtained 
in either case was the same. This form of sec- 
tion in this series of experiments, it will be 
seen, is much to be preferred to any other 
(even inclusive of the following, viz., those 
which were trassed by the addition of the 
wrought-iron bolt), and it, as a basis for fur- 
ther consideration of the best form, deserves 
attention, and perhaps, for practical purposes, 
it may, on account of its simplicity, as being 
more readily borne in mind, be preferred to a 
more omalen and better studied form. 
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destruction to the beam to which it [ - 


myer), 
hat the application of a superior 
tensile material, as wrought-iron 
undeniably is, to cast-iron for struc- 
tural purposes, and especially in combina- | 
tion with cast-iron as is superior to resist 

compression, is a proper subject for earnest 

research, and a desideratum to a large and ex- 

tensive interest, is without doubt; and that 

such an investigation yet remains to be per- 

formed, is also true. Such an inquiry should, 

in my opinion, be pursued by actual experi- 

ment, based upon the dissimilar properties of 
the two materials ; the one superior to the other 
for its tenacity, to be reserved only to that use, 

whilst the other, again its superior in the 

facility with which it admits of being put 

in pages forms to resist eompression, 

to be reserved to that purpose only. This, I 

believe, is the present question, and one of 

more real moment to the public, when seriously 

reflected upon, I scareely know; for, when 

contemplating the existing lines of communi- 

eation into which the combination of the two 

materials has entered so largely in their various 

structures, the consequences of failure in any 

of them is seen to be terrific. 

In briefly noticing the accompanying expe- 
riments, the first portion relates wholly to the 
simplest forms in which cast-iron can be used 
as bearing beams, and as leading on tothe per- 
fecting our knowledge of the value of the va- 
rious useful forms of which it is suseeptible, 
The resultsthere manifest will bear reiteration. 
Ist, Experiments A are commenced as a founda- 
tion, the bars bearing 482 times their own weight, 
with a deflection one-thirteenth of their depth, 
2ndly, in Keperimenis B, notice the breadth 
and consequent quantity of material doubled, 
producing but 1? the strength, its stiffness or 
deflection remaining only the same, bearing 
but 403 times its own weight, or a loss of 12 
percent, This is a point, in the proper dis- 
position of materials, often of much importance, 
and, as a caution, needs to be prominently put 
forward, for the mind is but too apt to reeog- 
nize without exception the product of two 
and two to be four. Its stiffness, also remark, 
remains identical with experiments A, notwith- 
standing the large increase of material, the 
length and depth being still the same. 

Eeperiments C afford a farther illustration of 
the same result, the quantity remaining similar 
or rather increased,—though the beam consists 
of separate pieces, nothing better is arrived 
at,—we still witness the diminution of strength ; 
although a small gain in stiffness or lesser 
deflection is produced, this may be ac- 
counted for by the fact of their being in dis- 
tinet eastings. Each has its separate surface 
or skin, which is in a measure chilled or stiff- 
ened in its eooling from the melted state. It 
increases the value of stiffness but not of ulti- 
mate strength. It was also remarked, during 
the progress of each of the three experiments 
C, that the beam appeared to lie under disadvan- 
tage peculiar to itself. Supposing two beams in 
practice similar to those now under consider- 
ution, it would be practically impossible to 
produce the two in all parts alike as to 
weight, scantling, and perfection of body, 
surface, and quality of material. Reason- 








ing, then, that one of the two would be 
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A.—Transverse Strain on a simple Rectangular 
Iron Beam, 24 in. long, 2 in. high, and } in. thick. 


The pressure of the lever and seale in all these experiments 
was 220 lbs. 
The pressure of the lever and weights were severally as under. 











No.1 No.2 No.3 } No.4 
Experiment. | Experiment. | Experiment. | a 
eight, eich’ J eight, | eight, 
534 on, | 54 oz, 55 oz. 56 oz. 
Pres. Defiee- } Pres. Defiec-} Pres, Deflec. | Preg.  Deflec- 
in lbs. tion. jin Tbs, tion |inlbs tion. | in Ibs. tion. 


520 -06 | 520 -04 | 520 -061' 520 -04 
580 -067| 580 -046) 592 -068/ 580 “O44 
652 +074) 652 052) 652 -074| 652 -051 
712 -080| 712 -057| 721 -082| 724 -058 
784 -087| 784 -064| 805 -089| 787 -063 
864 097; 868 ‘071| 868 +097; 856 -068 
903 +104! 937 -078| 931 +103) 919 -073 
993 *110/1000 +083! 991 109! 979 -079 
1056 -117/1060 -0g9| 1060 -115|1039 -084 
1128 +123/1132 -096/ 1132 122/1108 -089 
1188 +129/1195 -103/1180 -127/1180 -095 
1242 +135}1249 -108|1252 -133/1252 -101 
1311 +142) 1321 115) 1321 +138/1315 +109 


























1371 *148/1384 -121/1381 “1441375 -113 
1437 +156] 1447 -128/ 1453 *149|1435 117 
1506 162|1510 *134|1513 *154|1498 “123 
1566-169 1576 16 {1552 128 
1635-179 1621 +134 
1693 *138-9 
1777-148 





Two minutes elapsed between the weightings in 
the whole. & 
B.-—Transverse Strain on a simple Rectangular 


Cast-iron Beam, double the width of A. 
All else relating to it similar, 








ae | = 5 a eee RS 
riment. | Experiment. | Dxperimen eriment. 

a ght, | Weight, j Weis ht, ’ eight, 
106 on i 1084 o2. | 1164 0Z. 113 02. 


EE MEE a. A , SRR SES nis 
| PB Defiec-} Pres. Defiec-| Pres. Detlec- 
init. my lin ibe. tion. Fe lbs. tion. | in Ibs tion. 


820 -052/) 820 -043| 820 037; 820 -037 
*928 -057' 961 -051| 963 °045| 955 °047 
1072 -065 1099 °057'1083 -052/1099 °055 
1195 07211246 -064 1215 -06 |1231 -062 
1321 -078'1390 °071'1347 °067/1363 -069 
1465 °085 1528 °077 | 1488 -073/1483 -074 
1591 09311660 °085/1608 -08 (1651 -084 
1735 °099|1786 091 /1785 -09 | 1783 -091 
1861 *106 1930 -098/1893 -097/1942 +1 
1981 °113/2074 °107;2001 -103|2083 -107 
2149 °120/2206 +116 2124 -11 | 2206 -116 
2287 °127/2338 °124, 2250 +118) 2359 123 





2425 +135) |2388 +127|2503 133 
2573 °142' |2520 +135) 2629 -141-2 
2705 *149 |2664 +145) 2767 *15 
2831 *154. 12802 -156 

2969 160 

3113 *173. 





| ; , 
Two minutes elapsed between the weightings in 
the whole. 
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C.—Transverse Strain on two simple rectangular cast - 


iron beams, each similar to A, and placed side by 
side half aninch apart. All else relating, similar. 











No. 9 No. 10 No, 11 No.12 | 
Experiment. | Experiment Experiment. Experiment. | 
Weightof Weightot Weight of Weight of | 

155 | 08. 155} } O2. 135 on 157$ ) 02. | 
1:58} 110 T'56¢ } 112 1384 5 1145 1o7 j 114 
Pres. Defi Pres. Deflec-| Pres Deflec Pres. Detlec-' 
in lbs. ton in lbs. tion in lba tion | inibs. tion. | 


820 -057| 820 047; 820 -044 | 820 -042 | 
952 -062| 943 °053) 940 -05 | 952 *048 | 
1096 °067|1075 -061/1066 “C58 (1081 -054 | 
1222 -072|1207 -066/1222 -066 (1210 -061* 








1363 +077| 1339 -071/1345 -07 [1345 -067 | 
1471 -082/1486 -078/1474 “077 (1477 -074 
1591 -087| 1618 -085/1612 -085*|1606 -08 
1735 -094/1741 *09 [1732 -089 [1747 -087 
1855 1 | 1883 -097|1879 *127¢/1876 +093 | 
1999 *107/2015 *103/2017 +133 |2023 -1 
2119 +112} Asmallair- (2155 *138 [2148 107 | 
2245 -117} =" {2293 *144 | 2280 -W15 
2371 +123 2425 +149 | 2418 -121 
2515 *129 2569 +154 [2556 -127 
2647 *136 2689 +158 |2700 -133 
2803 141 2821 162 








Both beams broken atonce. They were cast from 
one runner and flowed through at the extreme end. 





ona Cast-Iron Beam, 
the Section formed of 
one Rectangle placed 
centrally upon ano- 
ther and at right 
angles to it.—Scant- 
lings, and all else re- 
] lating thereto, similar 


6 D.—Transverse Strain 






































to C. 
No. 13 No. i4 ——. us ae 

Wari hee. want Tit tc Wei rt. 113 on 
Preamre Defice | Fromare Tetee = Pie ton 
820 -035 | 820 -037 820 +025 

949 *043 | 955 042 958 -03 

1187 -05 (1102 -049 1087 °037 

1328 °057 | 1246 -056 1243 043 

1448 “063 | 1369 -063 1381 05 

1607 07 (1501 °07 1513 *056 

1727 °078 (1636 *077 1660 063 

1868 ‘084 (1771 -082 1816 07 

1994 091 (1915 -09 1918 076 
2150 099 | 2011 -096 2062 -083 

2282 106 2143 °103 2194 -09 

2411 *113 | 2281 11 2338 -097 

2543 °120 | 2422 -117 2445 °103 
2669t °127 | 2560 *124-6-7 [2587 ‘11 

2801 134 | 2692 *132 2719 °117 
2933 °142 | 2830 -14 2851 ‘123 
3065 ‘15 (2998 °151 2995 131 
3200 -158 [3148 -160-1 3145 °138-140 | 
3344 ‘167 | 3286 -170-1 $325 -15-) | 
3524 -177-918412 178-18 13457 157-8 | 
3668 °187 | 3550 -187-9-19 |3589 -165 
3800 -195 (3682 -197-201 |3733 -174 | 
3938 +204 | 3814 -208-9.213 3865 -19 i 
4076 °214-913952 -220-223 |4003 185 | 
4102 -226 | 4090 -232 








Wiehe reed on nema of cg rn rin iss 
ing. Mead ta wre P"Broke, » small air bubble. 


Drary-lane. 


Geoses B. Cooraa. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tar Government Railway Bill is more in- 
telligible than such documents generally are. 
The chief provisions are, that companies wish- 
ing for an extension of time must make appli- 
cation to the Commissioners of Railways 
within two months from the passing of the 
Act. The commissioners may then, if they 
think fit, extend the time, but not for more 
than two years from the expiration of the pe- 
riod allowed by the original Act. The claims 
of parties aggrieved by the delay, if not settled 
by agreement with the company, shall be set- 
tled by arbitration or a jury, as by the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act. It is also enacted 
that no railway company which had not before 
November 27th, 1847, entered into any con- 
tract for the execution of works authorised by 
their Act, shall now enter into any contract 
within twelve months after the passing of the 
present Act, except in cases of deviation from 
the line originally proposed, and contracts for 
the construction of works which the company 
are authorised to proceed with by the consent 
of three-fourths of the whole number of shares, 
such consent to be signified in writing within 
six weeks after the passing of the Act. Con- 
tracts entered into in contravention of the Act 
shall be void and of no effect. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, during the debates 
on the passing of this Act, and while depre- 
cating the too rapid conversion of floating ca- 
pital into fixed capital, as the chief cause of 
the mercantile and manufacturing distress, —a 
cause foreseen by Mr. Porter, at the end of 
1845,—adduced several figures to show the 
rapid increase in the amounts annually devoted 
to expenditure on the construction of railways. 
From 1826 to 1835, Parliament authorised the 
raising of about 19,000,0007.; in 1836 and 
1237, 36,000,0002. Distress then checked rail- 
way speculation. In 1844 and 1845, Parlia- 
ment authorised the raising of 74,000,000/, In 
1846, 800 plans for railways were submitted to 
the Railway Board, and Parliament authorised 
132,000,000/. The total expenditure autho- 
rised between 1826 and 1846 was 286,000,0002,; 
by far the greater portion {being sanctioned 
in the last three years. The Railway Com- 
missioners state the actual expenditure to have 
been,—In 1841, 1,470,000/.; in 1842, 1843, 
and 1844, gradually increased to 6,105,000/. ; 
in 1845, about 14,000,000/. ; in 1846, upwards 
of 30,000,0007.; and in the first half of 1847 
alone 25,770,000/. “ If the works had gone on 
at the same rate,” added Sir Charles, “the 
expenditure would have amounted in this year 
to 64,000,0002.; in 1848, to 70,000,0007; in 
1849, to 47,000,000/.; and in 1850, to 
10,000,0007. ; by which time, probably, the 
works already authorised would have been 
finished. A number of particulars are ad- 
duced by Herapath, from which it appears 
that the receipts per mile on various lines in 
the present year are ‘about the same—possibly 
on the whole a little less’ than last year. The 
Midland have increased in every respect. The 
Great Western are about the same, but when 
the reduction in fares to the same standard 
as the London and North-Western comes into 
operation, and their parallel lines commence 
working, they may possibly be less, he thinks, 
to some extent ;—possibly they may, but pro- 
bably they may not, It must be recollected, in 
estimating the receipts per mile, on various 
lines, that there have been long branch lines 
opened, which, while they receive less per 
mile, have cost less in construction; so that a 
reduction of receipts per mile must not be 
taken to indicate a proportionate reduction of 
profit. A Mr. A. C, Pirani intends, it is 
said, to bring forward an invention for lighting 
railway and other carriages with gas, to be 
conveyed through glass pipes so contrived that 
they can be removed at pleasure. A cheerful 
and brilliant substitute for the glimmering 
light now in use in railway carriages, and one 
at one-third the cost, too, would certainly be 
a boon next perhaps to comfortable warmth, 
in the winter season, and might be made in- 
deed to aid in also warming the carriages 
which it lights,—a hint which, we hope, the 
inventor will adopt and benefit by, as well as 
benefit the travelling public, who much require 
the suggestion of some such economical mode 
of killing two birds with one stone to be per- 
tinaciously thrust by inventors on the callous 
notice of railway directors, who have hitherto 
been as cold to every melting appeal, even 











from the frozen lipsof their favourite first-class 
traffic, as John Frost himself.——The latter 
gentleman, by the way, has already begun his 
winter’s work as a contractor on the atmo- 
spheric lines, to which he still seems regularly 
to supply the place of pitch or other 
solder to the valves,—but rather too offi- 
ciously. The question, as lately observed 
in the Mining Journal,—itself an advocate of 
the general principle of the atmospheric 
system,—is still a question of valve. Could 
not some modification or other of the plan for 
opening and sealing the valve by heated iron 
and pitch, as the train a along, be applied 
to the frost or ice itself, so as to turn John’s 
willing services to useful account ? 
Meantime the elastic steel tube system, a work- 
ing model of which was lately laid down near 
the Poplar station of the Blackwall Railway, 
is still endeavouring to make way in the place 
of that whose practical continuance each suc- 
cessive winter seems to defy. The working- 
model alluded to, however, at length altogether 
disappeared; but the Mining Journal assures 
its readers that ‘ the tubes were taken up not 
from any mistrust or fear of the capability of 
the system, but from a determination, on the 
part of the proprietors and patentees, regard- 
less of expense, to render the tube as perfect 
as possible, and to develop the full capabilities 
of the system;” and, indeed, the tubes have 
been relaid, after being a little further advanced 
towards the perfect state by the addition of 
new corrugated copper joints, introduced by 
the patentees, Messrs. Clarke and Varley, in 
order to “allow for any degree of expansion 
and contraction, and supersede the employ- 
ment of every description of leather, gutta 
percha, or other perishable or objectionable 
substance.” Satisfactory experiments are said 
to have been since tried with the new apparatus, 
We have not lately heard any more about 
Messrs. Cunningham and Carter’s ingenious 
scheme for getting rid of the slit valve alto- 
gether, and for turning on the atmospheric or 
pneumatic power or vacuum through a copper 
main with branches. Many are still hopeful 
that the atmospheric system, ‘“ when carried 
out with well-constructed mechanism, is the 
only means of escape from the enormous ex- 
penses and the imminent danger of the pre- 
sent general system, and, in fact, which are 
inherent in it.” The Lambeth vestry had a 
meeting latelyin order to adopt measures which 
should put a stop to the erection of a bridge, 
by the South-Western Company, over Church- 
street, right in the centre of the carriage way 
of which the pier would stand, dividing the 
road into two parts. In proposing the first 
resolution, Mr. Hicks adverted to the fact of 
the road being one of the finest in the parish, 
and of its being included in the Government 
scheme of metropolitan improvements as the 
/approach to the contemplated bridge over the 
Thames, The carriage way was originally 
38 feet wide, but it was now divided by a pier, 
on one side of which the carriage way was 
16 feet, and on the other 18 feet 5 inches, By 
the Act of the company they were compelled 
to cross the road with an arch 60 feet span ; 
and by the Railway Clauses Consolidation Act 
every turnpike road crossed was to be crossed 
at aspan of not less than 35 feet. This was a 
turnpike road at the time of the passing of the 
Act. It would be very easy to cross the road 
by a single span arch, supported on pillars, 
leaving smaller arches for the footways, as at 
Bermondsey-street. For the board of sur- 
veyors it was stated, that they had given no 
definite consent to the plan, which, however, 
appeared to them to be the best proposed. 
When they spoke of crossing the road ata 
single span, Mr. Locke, the engineer to the 
company, said that he would not answer for 
the safety of passengers travelling over such an 
arch, especially afer the experience they had 
lately had in reference to iron bridges. The 
company had built the piers of the bridge, and 
had all the cast-iron frames ready. — It 
was at length determined to try the effect 
of pacific measures at first, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to act accordingly. 














A Lucky Discovery.—Among a collection 
of paintings, the property of Mr. John Wilson, 
of Stratford, he has discovered “ A Sleeping 
Venus,” executed by Titian. We understand 
the fortunate owner has sold it within the last 
few days for five hundred guineas.—Chelms- 
Jord Chronicle. 








SLATES. 


The best slates, Professor Ansted said 
in one of the lectures to which we have 
already referred, were those which were most 
erystalline, and which, when breathed upon, 
gave out the faintest argillaceous odour. 
W hen this odour was given out strongly, then 
the slates would readily decompose, and, con- 
sequently, these were not so well fitted for 
economic purposes. In many instances, the 
appearance of slate at the surface indicated 
that it had undergone a change, apparently 
produced by violence, as it had become broken, 
and in that form it was very readily decom- 
posable, and, of course, very bad; yet, on 
digging down to the deeper beds, a good ma- 
terial would very often be found. The colour 
of the slate was not of much importance ; it 
was generally either blue or green, and very 
excellent slates were common to both colours. 
The extent to which slate was quarried was 
considerable, though it was in the hands of a 
very few individual proprietors, or small com- 
‘sesatae It might be thence supposed, that a 
arger quantity would be obtained, and the price 
consequently reduced, if there were more 
competition ; but a little consideration would 
show, that competition would be any thing 
but easy. For instance, a landed proprietor 
might have on his estate a slate of the very 
best quality; but if it were only nine or ten 
miles from the sea, with no very easy means 
of conveyance, it might be a losing specula- 
tion to quarry it, because the most material 
part of the cost was the carriage, aud the 
quarries already established possessed every 
advantage of that kind. Thus, in estimating 
the value of property of this nature, it was 
highly important to remember what were the 
means of conveyance. Another consideration 
arose out of the large per centage of loss in 
the present mode of getting slate. This was 
of no consequence, in one sense, as the mate- 
rial was enormously abundant, but it became 
of vital importance when there were no means 
of disposing of the rubbish. The large quar- 
ries at Penrhyn were worked in successive 
terraces, and the slate being obtained in im- 
mense masses, by blasting, the waste was 
enormous, but it was got rid of without much 
inconvenience. The Balahulish quarries, in 
the north of Scotland, were also very exten- 
sive, between 5,000,000 and 7,000,000 roofing 
slates being there quarried annually. The 
weight of this number would probably be 
about 10,000 tons, and the quantity of rubbish 
being generally five or six times as much as 
the slates, 50,000 or 60,000 tons of refuse 
would thus have to be disposed of. In this 
case, however, it was thrown directly into the 
sea; and the quarry, in that respect, possessed 
an advantage which made it far more valuable 
than better beds lying further inland. Pro- 
perty of this kind was exceedingly valuable ; 
the quarries at Penrhyn, for instance, had 
been variously estimated at from 30,000/. to 
40,0007. a year. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 


Tue new church at Staplefield-common, 
Sussex, consecrated on Saturday week, is in the 
early English style. It consists of a nave, the 
only part for the congregation, with seats for 
about 350 persons, mostly free. The building 
cost about 2,000/., principally subscriptions. 
The erection of a new chancel at New- 
ehurch Church has been sanctioned, by the 
Bishop of Winchester, with a liberal donation. 
The public baths at Colchester, designed 
by Mr. Penrice, architect, are nearly com- 
pleted. Braintree Church appears to be 
going to wreck for want of repairs, the rates 
or rents due to the church out of parish pro- 
perty being withheld, in many cases, by the 
tenants or holders of the property.—It is 
intended to erect a church at Prickwillow, 
parish of Ely Trinity. The dissenters have 
already erected three chapels there,—one 
Baptist, one Wesleyan, and the other Primitive 
Methodist. The church for the new district 
of St. Mark’s, Wolverhampton, tenders for 
the erection of which were advertised in 
last week’s Buitper, is to accommodate 
about 1,200 ons, and to consist of chan- 
cel, 25 ft. + 20 ft.; nave, 84 ft. +27 ft.; north 
and south aisles, 84 ft. + 16 ft. 6 in.; height 
to wall plate, 3) ft.; to ridge piece, 52 ft.; 














| tower and spire, 154 ft. high, with vestry and 
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THE BUILDER. 








north and south porches. Money has been | 
raised by subscriptions, and grants have been 
promised from the Diocesan and Incorporated 
Church Building Societies. A parsonage- house 
in course of time, and also schools, ultimately 
are contemplated. Mr.Chas. Wyatt Orford 
is the architect.——T he ‘Gospel Elm’ at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon having been cut down as a rotten 
stump which only ‘ eumbered the ground,’ was 
found when tao late to be perfectly fresh and 
sound at the core, and beautifully grained, par- 
ticularly towards the crown, with scarcely a 
flaw. The whole was divided into lots, and 
produced 23/, 13s., which will no doubt be mal- 
tiplied to some profit when converted into arti- 
cles of furniture and other memorials of the 
past, as a last consolation to those who lament 
its untimely end. The public baths erected 
at Westbromwich at the expense of the Earl of 
Dartmouth, consist of four private apartments, 
with dwelling- house for the bath- master. A 
new Roman Catholic church and schools are to 
be erected at the north end of Liverpool, as the 
most fitting monument to the memory of those 
worthy Catholic clergymen [nine or ten, if not 
more in number, if we rightly remember], who 
have sacrificed their lives as successive victims 
to fever in the discharge of their duties to the 

oor. A spire, we hear, is to be added to 

fisterton Church, Trentside, which is now un- 
dergoing extensive alterations and repairs. 
The improvements and restorations recently 
effected in the chancel of the parish church at 
Doncaster, are said to be satisfactory. Every 
portion of the chancel, says the local Gazette, 
is now visible at one glance; the piers shoot 
upward, free from the unsightly obstacles 
which previously stunted them; the commua- 
nion table is rendered more free from incum- 
brance; and the eastern window assumes a 
more imposing and impressive character. No 
doubt the lovers of sacred architecture would 
be further gratified if the same taste, which 
has forcibly shewn itself with regard to the 
chancel, was rendered further manifest in the 
nave, side aisles, and transepts. This might be 
accomplished by cattiog down the whole of the 
pews to a yard in height; removing, at the 
same time, all green baize and coloured cloth, 
—a custom which, with regard to lining 
pews, is more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance. The full extent of improve- 
ment, however, cannot be effected until all the 
unsightly galleries are cleared away. A 
memorial is being signed at Gateshead, for 
presentation to the town council, praying that 
body to carry into effect the Baths and Wash- 
houses Act, for the passing of which the inha- 
bitants themselves petitioned, The iron 
masters, both in Lanarkshire and Ayrshire, 
have resolved upon further reducing the wages 
of their workmen. 























PHew Books. 

Elements of Geometry. ByJ.D. London: 
Longman and Longmans, 1847. 
E.ements of Geometry, indeed! it would 
puzzle a Cantab to tell for what purpose this 
book has been written ; does “J. D.”’ know that 
the Elements of Euclid ore still in existence ? 
or does he know that there are many other 
elements of geometry, and some of them very 
unelementary? “J. D.” must certainly have 
mistaken his object, or this emanation of his 
brain would never have seen the light. But 
what grieves us most is to see the highly re- 
spectable firm of Longman and Longmans 
superadded as the publishers of this, the very 
worst attempt that has ever been made at the 

composition of geometrical elements. 


Railway Locomotion and Steam Navigation, 
their Principles and Practice. By Joun 
Curr, of New South Wales. London: 
John Williams and Co., 1847. 


Tuts is certainly one of the most impertinent 
and worthless books that ever was written. The 
author, with matchless effrontery, calls in 
question the qualifications of our mathemati- 
cians and engineers, and considers them no- 
thing better than a squadof ninnyhammers; but, 
John Curr, do not snarl so boldly, for we can 
assure you that there is in England a mathe- 
matician who can tell how many cow tails will 
reach to the moon, and a very simple affair he 
makes of it, for he says that one will do it, if 
it be long enough ! e have an engineer in 


England who has made a double pathway and 
reared a range of arches under the belly 
of old Father Thames; there is another, 
who has formed the bold scheme of suspend- 
ing an aerial tunnel over the Menai Straits; 
there is another, who has made the cliffs of 
Dover topple into the sea like snow from a 
house side, and would think it no great 
achievement to place the rock of Gibraltar on 
the other side of the strait. ‘We have en- 
gineers in England who have put London 
and Edinburgh cheek-by-jowl ; there are others 
who propose to join the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and also the Red and Mediterranean 
Seas; and last, but not least, there are others 
who propose to bore a hole through the Alps. 
All this and much more they have done, and 
propose todo. And yet,—Oh, John Carr! 
John Curr, oh! 








Correspondence, 





CAST-IRON GIRDERS. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “A Lover of 
Mechanics ”’ (No, 250), states that a “‘ girder, 
18 feet long, 1 foot deep, weighing 10 ewt., 
and (is) only equal to bear a load of 10 ewt.” 
With your leave, we may test the accuracy of 
this assertion. 10 cwt. is equal to 17,920 oz.; 
this, divided by 4-165 oz., the weight of a cubic 
inch of cast-iron, will give 4,302-521 cubic 
inches ; divide this quotient by 234, the number 
of lineal inches in girder (18 feet = 216 inches 
xX 18 inches for bearings), and we have 18-386 
inches as the area of section. This metal for 
a girder, 12 inches deep, may be disposed as 
follows:—top flange, 2 inches ; bottom flange, 
6 inches; body, 10 inches; and angles, -386 
inches,—-equal, 18+386 inches of section. 

The formula of Mr. E. Hodgkinson will give 
us :—(123 x 6) — (113 x 5)+ (18 x 12) equal 
(10368 — 6655) + 216 = 17:19 — 4 of this 
will give 11-46 tons, the ultimate strength of 
girder. If “ A Lover of Mechanics ” will, on 
the principle of the dalance, reconcile this re- 
sult with his “10 ewt.,” I shall be glad to 
admit that his “suggestion may (ultimately) 
lead to some improvement in the construction 
of bridges.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 

Nov. 29, 1847. J. M. McCutznocn. 








HMliscellanea, 


Saaxspeare’s House.—A_ magnificent 
audience filled Covent Garden Opera House, 
kindly granted by Mr. Beale, on Tuesday 
night, to witness such an exhibition of dra- 
matic talent as has never before been seen in 
one evening. The proceeds will materially 
lessen the responsibility of the committee who 
have purchased Shakspeare’s house ; but 500/. 
are still needed to complete the arrangement. 
The prologue, written by Mr. Chas. Knight, 
and not recited in consequence of a slight dis- 
turbance raised by some who thought the pit 
had been curtailed too mnch, opens with this 
charming allusion :— 


‘¢ The Macedonian stood within the gates 

Of the devoted Thebes. Relentless hates 

Ask’d to be loos’d in bloodshed and in fire : 

Spare not—the conqueror cried :—Yet stay! the 
lyre 

Of Siabies Pindarus in Thebes was strung— 

Search for his House these fated piles among ; 

Perish the city, down with every tower, 

But save, from ruin save the Muses’ sacred 
bower. 


‘* The victor Time has stood on Avon’s side 
To doom the fall of many a home of pride ; 
Rapine o’er Evesham’s gilded fame has strode, 
And gorgeous Kenilworth has paved the road : 
But Time has gently laid his withering hands 
On one frail House-cthe House of Shakspeare 


stands ; 

Centuries are gone — fallen ‘ the cloud-capp’d 
towers ;’ 

But Shakspeare’s home, his boyhood’s home is 
ours.”’ 


Lance Raiway Girpers.—Within the 
last few days some interest has been excited at 
Witham by the arrival of some very large 
sized cast-iron girders, for two of the bridges 
on the line. These girders, which were cast 
at Derby, are said to be the largest single 
girders which have ever been cast, with one 
exception ; they are fifty-three feet four inches 
and a halfia length, and weigh about thirteen 
tons each, 








Oxrorp Arcuirecturat Sociery.—At a 


meeting on the 17th ult. the report of the ’ 


committee was read by the secretary; it al- 

luded to the progress made in the work of re- 
storation at rehester Abbey Church, and 

mentioned that the altar is the gift of an un- 
known benefactor, and that the good effect of 
the chancel has been much enhanced by the 
offering of some hangings to serve as a rere- 
dos, and that the restoration of the east window 
is now complete. The committee expressed a 
hope that the elevation of the chancel roof 
further to the westward would not be prevented 
by the want of the necessary funds. The re- 
port next directed the attention of members 
to the proposed restoration and the colouring 
in the sacrarium of Swincomb Church, Ox- 
fordshire, and concluded by recapitulating to 
members the rules to be observed in the elec- 
tion of a president and members to serve on 
the committee. A communication was then 
read by the secretary from the Rev. C. Pear- 
son, corresponding secretary, describing nine 
churches in Herefordshire, in the neighbour- 
hood of Knebworth. The question of the best 
mode of warming churches was then brought 
before the society by the president. The Rev. 
W. Sewell stated some of the objections which 
ean be urged against warming by stoves; he 
alluded to the irregularity of the temperature 
which they diffuse, and to the danger of fire 
which they are found to involve, and was 
anxious for information on the use of braziers. 
The president observed that the best mode of 
warming churches was an important practical 
question of some difficulty. He mentioned 
the disadvantages attending the use of charcoal 
in braziers, especially the dust which they 
permit to escape. he Rev. T. Chamberlain 
spoke favourably of the result, in St. Thomas’s 
parish church, of the introduction of movable 
stoves, nearly on the Ecclesiological Society’s 
plan. They are intended for coke. The Rev. 
J. L. Patterson suggested that an arched wire 
covering might repress a good deal of the 


dust, that in some churches openings might © 


be made in the floor in a style appropriate to 
the encaustic tiles, and underground pipes 
might be introduced, but that an objection to 
this mode of conveying heat is, that it can 
only be introduced with advantage into new 
churches, and entails much expense. Mr. 
Patterson mentioned the success which had 
attended the introduction of braziers into two 
churches with which he was acquainted. Mr. 
F. Meyrick, of Trinity College, was anxious 
to learn whether it would not be possible to 
make chimneys ornamental. The president 
mentioned the introduction of an ornamental 
chimney into Merton College, and of a pin- 
nacle at Abingdon pierced to admit of the 
escape of smoke. 


CamBringe ANTIQUARIAN SocieTY.—At 
a meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian So- 
ciety last week, Professor Willis made some 
remarks on a clock, found in an old house near 
Royston, but now in the maseum of the society, 
for which it bad been purchased by the private 
subscriptions of a few of the members. He 
considered it to have been made in the time of 
Henry VIII., but notin England. The works 
having an escapement and pendulum, could ngt 
be of that date, since a pendulum is believed to 
have been first applied to clocks in the year 
1678. The case is in the form of a tower, with 
corner pinnacles. The parapet of the sides is 
ornamented with what is termed flamboyant 
tracery, formed of “ pierced work.” On each 
side of the face is a pile of buttresses, support- 
ing an ogee arch, inclosing the clock-face, the 
space between which and the arch is filled up 
by a mass of most beaatiful “stumped ” tracery. 
As stumped tracery was not used in England 
or France, the professor supposed the clock 
was made in Germany, probably at Nurem- 
burg. He dates it at about the year 1500. He 
remarked that this case, being ornamented with 
true Gothic mouldings, arches, and pinnacles, 
disproved Mr. Pugin’s wlibatniint, that archi- 
tectural forms were not to be applied to small 
domestic objects. 

DrawinG-room Decoration.—In India 
the plastered walls of rooms are stamped when 
moist, and worked into patterns, over which is 
spread a varnish of ed tale, which 
closely resembles the richness and hue of new 
and unused frosted silver plate. This might 
be introduced into England, as a very cheap 
a drawing-room decoration.— Patent 
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Minutes ann Reports on Epvucarion. 
—Tbe Committee of Council on Education 
have just issued, in a printed form, a mass of 
valuable documents on the subject of edaca- 
tion, comprising minutes of council and re- 
ports of inspectors and others, the most volu- 
minous of the latter of which are the reports 
of Mr. Joseph Fletcher, her Majesty’s In- 
spector of Schools, on day schools throughout 
England and Wales, under the British and 
Foreign School Society’s system, and on their 
normal and model schools in the Borough- 
road, These reports contain an immense 
mass of condensed tabular and other detail, 
and together with the PR reports, 
by Mr. John Gordon, her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools in Scotland, and various others, 
appear to be replete with general interest and 
practical instruction both to teachers, Go vern- 
ment, and the public generally. The reality 
of various already pretty correctly anticipated 
results, appear to be fully established by these 
reports, such as that there is the greatest de- 
ficiency of schools where they are most 
eae f that there is a necessity for higher 
education under new circumstances; since 
there is an augmentation of crime in spite of 
augmented schooling of the common order ; 
but that there is a slow decline of ignorance 
under the operation of the better order of 
schools as even at present constituted. Some 
of the details on the dark side of the picture 
of our present state of society are certainly 
startling—almost incredible, indeed, as facts 
of the nineteenth century in the heart of Eng- 
land, or even any where else than amongst the 
less decent order of savages—in illustration of 
which we may just refer to Mr. Watkins’s 
“« Report on Lancashire,” vol. i., p. 441. The 
second volume contains a ground plan of the 
normal schools in Borough-road, and plans of 
the internal arrangement of British schools in 
towns and villages throughout the country. 
There are also in Mr. Moseley’s reports 
(vol. i.), details of the council’s Battersea 
Training Institution for Masters, and of the 
cognate institution, St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, 
the enlargement of both of which is strongly 
recommended to the Committee of Council on 
Education. 

History or rue Execrric TeLeGraPu. 
—Sir: In your review of “The Electric 
Telegraph,” by Peter Progress, in Tue 
Buitver of the 13th ult., you mention (1 
suppose from that work), that a Mr. Rowland 
had “ clearly established the fact, that an elee- 
tric current might be made to pass through a 
continuous wire of great length.” That fact 
was established about 100 yearsago. All theelec- 
tric telegraphs are merely varied applications 
of it. The only real inventions are probably 
the application of it to printing at a distance, 
and the applying it by one wire to many sta- 
tions. Heighton’s application of the gold-leaf 
electrometer, instead of the magnetic needle, 
can scarcely be called an invention ; and the 
one-wired telegraph used at Baden-Baden ap- 
pears to be that of Brett and Little, at whose 
telegraphic exhibition in Furnival’s Inn I met 
him in August. The fact of the transmission 
of the electric current to great distances, was 
proved by Dr. Watson and friends on the 14th 
ef July, 1747. They conveyed the shock 
across the ‘Thames at W cabuainater on the 14th 
of August; they conveyed it a circuit of four 
miles, two of water and two of dry ground; its 
velocity was so great that no time appeared to 
elapse during its passage. W. Cuapman. 

Leicester. 

Campripce ArcuitecturAL Socisety.— 
At a general meeting held on the 25th alt., the 
Rev. G. Williams, M.A., who was in the chair, 
corrected a statement he had made at the pre- 
vious meeting, to the effect that the revival of 
architectural study took its rise in Cambridge, 
and was subsequently received in Oxford. The 
real facts of the case were, that the movement 
appears to have been simultaneous among the 
members of the sister universities; but the first 
meeting of the Oxford Architectural Society 
was held in February, and the first of the 
Camden oe in May, 1839. Mr. Franks 
read a paper “ On Monuments,” communicated 
by the Rev. C. Boutell, and exhibited a draw- 
ing of a decorative pavement ic the chancel of 
Monks’ Risborough Church, Bucks, an exam- 
= of value in the disposition of encaustic tiles. 

he secretary read some notes on the charches 
of St. Peter and St. Giles, Cambridge, illus- 
trated with drawings. 





20K | BULLDAS. 


Prosectep Works, &c.— Tenders have 
been called for by advertisement for maintain- 
ing the permanent way and works of the Mary- 
port and Carlisle Railway, for three or five 
years ; for pulling down the old county jail at 
Aylesbury, and assorting and stacking the ma- 
terials ; for executing certain works at the 
Bedford Lunatic Asylum ; and for the erection 
of anew church at Colnbrook, Bucks. 

Comperition.—Designs have been adver- 
tised for a workhouse for the York Union, to 
accommodate 300 inmates on the six class 
system: premium for approved plan 30/., or 
the usual commission, at the option of the 
guardians. 

York Worxknouse Comperition.—Sir: 
I have applied for the particulars of this com- 
petition, and beg to inclose them for your con- 
sideration. To my inquiry, whether or no 
the guardians will employ the author of what 
they may deem the best design, on his satisfy- 
ing them of his eligibility, 1 have received a 
flat evasion. So itis quite clear that the premium 
(30/.) is the entire stakes to contend for. Sup- 
pone that there may be thirty competitors, as 

blush to say is not improbable, the actual sum 
offered for each design,—plans, elevations, sec- 
tions, isometrical view, an ewact estimate, car- 
riage and expenses (worth at least, if anything, 
60/.),—is exactly twenty shillings sterling ; more, 
I take it, than any dond-fide architect deserves 
who shall condescend to compete. It is quite 
competent for committees to offer such terms, 
but it rests with architects alone to get up com- 
petitions on them, and consummate, if they will, 
their own degradation ; and should you, Mr. 
Editor, think fit to insert this warning in Tue 
Buitpenr, let no suicidal competitor complain 
of the York workhouse competition, whatever 
may be the decision of the guardians.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. B. C. D. 

Frencu Pottsninec.—A correspondent com- 
plains bitterly of the effect of the Excise laws 
on this branch of trade, and urges, if exemp- 
tion could be obtained for it, that it would Be 
used extensively in lieu of paint, being cheaper 
and incomparably better. He continues,— 
“but it is not French polishing alone that is 
suffering from these laws; the cabinet trade, 
the spirit varnish trade, and, above all, the ma- 
nufacture of paper-hangings, as the French are 
enabled to employ designers and use number- 
less blocks, producing a washable paper that 
is not to be equalled in this country, Our excise 
restricts us in every quarter.” India rubber is 
about to be employed asa vehicle for colours, 
and is said to have advantageous qualities in 
that respect. 

Ancient Cuurcu Decorarion.—In the 
process of cleaning St. Peter’s Church, 
Chester, some remains of what is vulgar! 
called “fresco work” have been discovered. 
They are on the surface of one of the pillars 
near the south door, against which is now 
placed the font, and on which is an ancient 
niche, that was appropriated probably to a 
figure of the Saviour, and the holy water. The 
paintings surrounded the niche. The grooves 
in the pillar are painted vermilion, and the 
subjects are faintly described. According to 
the Chester Cowrant, that on the right of the 
font is the Annunciation, as the shepherds, 
sheep, and the angel are in tolerable preser- 
vation; on the left is a city, and above an 
angel, the subject only conjectural. It is pro- 
posed to restore them. 

Eusron-sQuark BaTus AND WASHHOUSES, 
—aA recent report states, that since the open- 
ing of the establishment in August, 1846, up 
to the present period, 131,568 males and 
14,377 females have bathed, and that the pre- 
sent average of women and their families, pro- 
vided with clean linen, by means of their wash- 
ing, drying, and mangling, and getting up the 
same, is 4,000 weekly, or nearly 40,000 articles 
of clothing. 4 

Decoration oF Drury-LANE THEATRE. 
—Tasteful Mr. Fred. Gye has once more been 
to work, and in an incredibly short space of 
time has revived the decoration of Drury-lane 
Theatre, fitted up the pit, introduced a pro- 
scenium, and decorated all the lobbies and 
approaches. The new curtain, white and blue 
drapery, with a central medallion, is beautiful. 

Mr. Josern Kay, a respected member of 
the architectural profession, died at his house 
in Gower-street, Bedford-square, on the 7th 
inst., at the advanced age of seventy-two. Mr. 
Kay held the appointments of architect to Green- 
wic Hospital and the Foundling Hospital. 
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Piain ENOvuGH, ONE WOULD HAVE THOUGHT 
To EVEN A Piain. Unperstanpine.—Mr, 
Haywood, one of the sanitary reporters on 
the state of Sheffield, narrates a case which 
may give some idea to what extent noxious 
matters, such as the draining of a privy into 
a dwelling, are regarded by many of the hum- 
bler classes.—“ Do you not perceive an un- 

leasant smell from that place behind your 
sear ?*. “No, nowt as I know on.”— 
“ What! does not that wet which runs down 
your wall smell bad sometimes ?”—‘ Some- 
times; It does a bit, of a mornin’, but nowt to 
mean aught.”— Have you lived here long ?” 
“ About sixteen years.” —* Pretty good health 
since you came ?”—“ Pretty middling, consi- 
dering.” —‘‘ What family have you had ?”— 
‘“O’ve had fourteen childer.”—‘ Have they 
had pretty good health as well as yourself ?”’— 
“ Nay, o’ve buried ’em all but three.” — Were 
they all born in this house?”— “No, four 
were born in Derbyshire—three of these are 
still living, but the youngest on ’em died here !” 








~~ ‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Inquirer."—We have no information as to the Worcester 


Asylum competition. 
Inquirer.”—There are no fixed rules. 
“ F. H."—We know of no other Asphalte Company. 
“ Pawnbrokers Al Competition.”"—We will give parti- 


culars next week. ee 

“ P. P. P.”—The referees give certificates of qualification at fixed 
periods, advertised in Tae Buitper. j 

“J, H. R”—We might deceive by replying: the shape, size, and 
position of the ground must be comsidered. Get professional 


oe. 

“ Eleazer.”—Look to the Act of Parliament. 

wed.—" ©. E.,” “J. W.” (next week), “ Amateur” (shal 

appear), “ G. B..” “J. C.,” “ C. B.” (not in our province), “M. N.,” 
“A Subscriber,” * H.C.” “J. A,” “ M. and K,.” “ Mr. T.” (Par- 
liament-street). Thanks. “ D,” (Bath). “The Tradesman’s Book 
of Ornamental Designs,” Part 7. Orr, Paternoster-row. “ Tait’s 
Magazine.” 

“J. L” (Lille).—Thanks for the sketches: we shall make some 
use of them. Our old friend shall hear from us soon. a 

: . Prices, and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 











H EALTH OF TOWNS. 

IRRAGE’S PATENT SEWER- 
DRAIN AND BUILDING BLOCK.—The Patentee, ob- 
serving the evils which arise from the perishable nature of the 
matertals in general use for building Sewers, Foundations, and 
other Works, much exposed to the action of water, was induced to 
attempt the product of a material which should at the same 
time be impervious to and indestructible by damp, and unaffected 
by atmospheric influen and combine great renee and dura- 
bility with facility of moulding into any ppwes shape. In this 
e has been successful ; and he is now enabled to offer to the Public 
his Patent Blocks, which will be found to possess all the qualities 
of h, indestructibility by water, facility of WOrKing, 
and great cheapness, and be invaluable for all subaqueous and sub- 
terraneous structures, more es; ly for forming the bottom of 
Sewers, which at present, from the nature of the materials used in 
building them, not only — very considerable leakage, but con- 
stantly require repair. The use of the Patentee’s material is not 
ed to the purposes above-mentioned, but may be aprtied for 
all building purposes, sang d Floorings of Barns, Granaries, 
althouses, and other places where there is a tendency to damp 
am dryness is essential, as also for the formation of Baths, Cisterns, 
an oirs. 
For common Building purposes, the material of which the 
Patent Blocks are com may be used as a coating for Concrete 

Blocks, formed of a cheaper su b a as 
The price at which the material can be supplied is 11. 10s. per ton. 
The material for sewerage of the shape and size herein given 
of the Holborn and Finsbury districts, cost at 6 inches in thickness 
10s. per foot ; if reduced to 3 inches in thickness, 5s. per foot ; and 
ped per foot for the Barrel, or small drain of 9 inches in dia- 

m 


Contractors, Engineers, Surveyors, Builders and Public Com- 
anies carrying on Public Works, are invited to inspect the Patent 
wer and Drainage Blocks ; Drawings and Specifications of which 
ean be seen at the offices of Messrs. DREW and SHADWELL, 2, 
Abingdon-street, Westminster, where also all applications for 
Licenses are requested to be made, 








-_JRONFOUNDRY. 
168, Drury-lane, and Charles-street, London. 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 
(Late HENDRY and GLOVER,) . 
BESS to inform his Customers, that th 
PARTNERSHIP between him and WM. HENDRY is 
DISSOLVED, and that the whole of the business is now solely his ; 
and in consequence of which, he has been enabled to make such 
arrangements and improvements that they will be insured every 
advantage in quality, price, and punctuality. The stock of patterns 
has been , to give er or selection. A stock of 
Rain-water Pipes, Heads, Shoes, 


PATENT COPPER WIRE ROPE LIGHTNING CON. 
DUCTORS, for the Protection of Churches, Towers, Chimney- 


MITH avd ENGLISH, Princes-street, 
Leicester-square, London, beg to inform Architects, Builders 
and others, that the above form of 


Lightning Conductor has been 
most extensively adopted, ai the greatest ion, it 
roving sonenerney cheaper first 





e i 
much simpler of applica- 
less injury to the building, than any other kind, they 

tisfaction to eminent architects and others, 





can refer with 
0 have it in preference 
also their much improved Revol and Panelled Iron Shutters, 
hee cas UBLE-ACTION DOOR-SPRINGS 


PATENT CASEMENT FASTENINGS AND SILL-BARS, 
re Copper and Iron Wire Sash Lines, 
IMPROVED FLOORING-CRAMPS, &. &e., 
which they continue to manu! re extensively, adopting every 
jw ot gama which experience and practical application can 
suggest. 








ESTABLISHED 1795. 
NOT TO BE EQUALLED IN PRICE AND QUALITY. 


ATENT-IMPROVED and PANELLED 

IRON SAFES, DOO ROOMS, CHES &c.—E. TANN 

and SONS’ Patent te, Saat ne ges a ited Bafe stood 

Sos tant pb the inte Sep i eter lane, Blackfriars, 

and preserved its contents, The Safe be seen the t 

street, ‘2.ee a Iron yf, 4- ‘ tebe 
in stock. NB The Trade suppti q 








BAILLI@’S PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS, 
WITH SECRET AND SECURE FIXINGS. 
aes CHEAP and USEFUL ARTICLE, 
the insecurity of the 
common rim aia wee eae 


Ay He goH YAU rameges yp Bare 


























